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THE PROMISE AND ITS 
FULFILLMENT 


Here, verbatim, are the unusual claims we made for the 
Marmon 34 at the New York Show in 1916; that 


THIS CAR FULLY EQUIPPED 


Will ride with comfort and safety and handle with extraordinary ease 
over ordinary highways at from 50 to 55 miles per hour. Will accel- 
erate from 10 to 50 miles in less than 18 seconds on any hard level 
road. Will easily do 65 miles per hour. A car of such refinement in 
detail as to eliminate incessant attention. A car of great economy in 
fuel and tires. Seven-passenger capacity, 136-inch wheelbase, com- 
pletely equipped with spare wheel and tire, gas, oil and water com- 
partments filled, full tool equipment—weighs 3540 pounds. (1100 
pounds lighter than any other car of equal size and power.) 


The 2500 owners in America and Europe, many of whom are experts, 
qualified by experience to best know materials and construction, who 
today back these claims, proves that the Marmion 34 did more than 


merely fulfill its promises—it exceeded them. f 


And so at the motor show this year the Marmon 34 need make no more 
promises. It hasbeen tried. Its promisesof last year are nowestablished facts. 


NORDYKE & MARMON COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1851 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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THE WAR APPROACHING A CLIMAX 


HEN THE TEN ALLIES SLAMMED, if they did 
not lock, the door of diplomacy in the face of the 
Central Powers’ request for a peace-conference, what 
did the act portend for Europe and for the United States? 
This question lurks behind all the editorial comment on the joint 
reply sent to the Teutonic 


” 


down to normal.” ‘‘Peace-talk must now cease,” insists the 
Tdglische Rundschau. ‘‘The war will continue and the Entente 
statesmen will not be able to shake off the responsibility for 
its continuance,”’ says the Socialist organ Vorwdrts. In Austria 
and Hungary also the editors generally interpret the Entente’s 

reply as a flat refusal to 





allies on December, 30 
by the governments of 
Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Japan, 
Montenegro, Portugal, 
Roumania, Russia, and 
Servia. Will the great 
war, as some predict, now 
enter upon a period of 
greater ferocity and ruth- 
lessness than it has yet 
witnessed, with features 
that may drag this nation 
into the vortex? Or is 
peace,-as others declare, 
really approaching on swift 
feet, despite all obstacles? 
In either case, a climax 
of the struggle is believed 
to be near. While conclu- 
sive evidence on which to 
base an answer to these 
questions is not available, 
we may examine some of 
the testimony, official and 








enter a peace-conference. 
This refusal, declare the 
Tageblatt and the Neue 
Freie Presse, of Vienna, can 
only be answered on the 
battle-field; and this view 
is shared by the A Zest 
and the Pester Lloyd, of 
Budapest. 

But to balance against 
the pessimistic attitude of 
the Teutonic press, we 
have rumors, more or less 
vague, but ostensibly from 
inspired sources, that Ger- 
many is preparing a 
counter-reply which will 
‘permit a first point of 
contact in peace-prog- 
ress.” “It is thought in 
some quarters,” says a 
Berlin dispatch, ‘‘ that the 
reply of the Entente will 
not close the door to the 





unofficial, which has led 


various observers to such THE ‘“WAR-MAP.” 


different conclusions. The 
first impression of the 
German press, as gath- 
ered from Berlin dispatches, is that the Entente’s reply can 
only be answered by the sword. ‘‘Let Hindenburg answer!” 
exclaims the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, which prays that “ the hymn 
of Luther may flame up in all hearts and fire the furor Teu- 
lonicus’’; and the Vossische Zeitung declares that ‘‘after this 
insulting. refusal there is only one answer—energetic fighting 
until our eold steél forces the enemies’ feverish temperature 


From ‘“‘The Sphere,’"’ London. Copyrighted in the U. S. A. by the New York Herald Company. 


The shaded parts are now in the possession of the Central Powers. The 
heavy black lines show approximately the present lines of battle. 


possibility of peace-dis- 
cussions.” ‘Those who 
hold that belief,” we read 
further, ‘contend that this 
would be done either in 
response to a further invitation from President Wilson to both 
sides to state their terms simultaneously and confidentially, 
or, perhaps, through an open declaration of their terms by the 
Central Powers.” ‘The Emperor and Empress of Austria- 
Hungary,” according to a dispatch from London to the New 
York Tribune, ‘‘have sent a special emissary to the Vatican, 


urgently requesting the Pope to intervene for peace.” In the 
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meantime, says a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, ‘‘President Wilson is preparing to send a new note to 
the belligerent Powers in an effort to find a way, mutually 
convenient to the Entente Allies and the Central Powers, for 
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BACK TO THE TRENCHES. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 











an exchange of views on their purposes, with the object of 
ascertaining whether peace is possible.” 

Press comment in the Entente nations indorses the rejection 
of Germany’s proposal and expresses cofifidence in ultimate 
victory. The London Morning Post quotes its Budapest 
correspondent’s statement that the peace-proposals of the 
Central Powers are prompted by ‘‘the knowledge that relief 
must come within six months from the present time at the 
outside if internal troubles of the most serious character are to 
be avoided,”’ sinee ‘‘in Austria-Hungary the available stocks of 
food will not even last for six months.’’ In other words, if this 
testimony is correct, Austria’s supplies of wheat and maize will 
be exhausted two months before the earliest of her new crops 
‘‘When that time comes,” this correspon- 
To 


ean be harvested. 
dent affirms, ‘“‘peace will have to be made on any- terms.” 


quote further: 


‘‘The feeding of the Army is the main concern of the Central 
Empires, that of the population, as may be imagined; 
yet even this can not be managed for more than another six 
months, even allowing for the fact that the Austro-Hungarian 
forces behind the front are on half rations and that very soon, 


not 
Gu 


in all probability, the men on the Western front will fare no * 


“‘Under these circumstances, the Central Powers have but 
a very limited time in which to bring about an understanding as 
regards the conference itself. The people are already desperate, 
and the troops may become desperate, too, as soon as- they 
experience on their own persons the horrors of the present 
food shortage.” 


“Germany is caving in, and will come down with a terrific 
erash,”’ declares P. M. Van der Klei, who has just returned 
to the United States after a fourteen months’ sojourn in Germany. 
But Mr. Van der Klei adds, in an article in the New York 


Evening Sun: 


“Germany is starving, but Germany has faith—faith in 
herself. The firm belief of the German people in their invin- 
cibility is helping them to endure hardships and privations that 
no other race would endure. The German people want peace. 
But the German people still believe that they are victors. The 
majority of the German people still believe that it is in the power 
of their Government to obtain peace at any time, and they 
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actually wonder why their Government is not a little more 
magnanimous to their enemies. Will their Government tell 
them the truth?” 


England’s official spokesmen do not belittle the difficulties 
that still lie before them. ‘‘During the next few months the 
democracies of England and France are going to be tested as 
never before,’”’ declares Arthur Henderson, of the British War 
Council, who goes on to say: 

‘We are not only fighting against material forces which are 
highly organized, but we are engaged in a great spiritual conflict 


upon the result of which depend all our ideals. . . . I ‘ean not 
tell you how many months and what sacrifices stand between 


us and victory.” 


And Earl Curzon, another member of the War Council, is 
quoted in a London dispatch as saying: 

“Tt seems likely that well into another year, perhaps longer, 
must we continue this dreadful tragedy that is turning the 
world into hell and wrecking the brightest promise of nations. 
Our spirit can not falter, since an inconclusive war or a patched- 
up peace means for us not only humiliation, but destruction.” 


From Paris comes a prediction that the Germans “will strike 
a desperate blow’? on the Western front, possibly through 
Switzerland, in February. But the Temps declares that ‘‘the 
French and British, with a great numerical preponderance, will 
not wait till it pleases the enemy to choose his time and place 
of attack.”” And there seems to be a general belief among the 
war-correspondents that the Entente Allies are preparing to take 
the offensive on an unprecedented seale on this front as soon 
as weather conditions permit. 

The reply of the Ten Allies to what they characterize as the 
Central Powers’ ‘‘pretended propositions of peace’’ begins with 
a protest against ‘‘the two essential assertions of the note of 

















Copyrighted by the International News Service. 
THE REAL BAR TO PEACE. 
—McCay in the New York American. 


the enemy Powers that pretend to throw upon the Allies re- 
sponsibility for the war and proclaim the victory of the Central 
Powers.” Declaring that those two assertions suffice to ‘‘render 
sterile all tentative negotiation,’’ the Entente reply, which is 
dated Paris, December 30, goes on to say: 
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SHE MUST WAIT FOR HELP. 


“The Allied nations have sustained for thirty months a war 
they did everything to avoid. They have shown by their acts 
their attachment to peace. That attachment is as strong to-day 
as it was in 1914. But it is not upon the word of Germany, 
after the violation of its engagements, that the peace broken by 
her may be based. 

““A mere suggestion, without a statement of terms, that 
negotiations should be opened, is not an offer of peace. The 
putting forward by the (German) Imperial Government of a 
sham proposal lacking all substance and precision would appear 
to be less an offer of peace than a war-maneuver. It is founded 
on calculated misinterpretation of the character of the struggle 
in the past, the present, and the future.” 

As for the past, it continues, “the German note takes no 
account of the facts, dates, and figures which establish that the 
war was desired, provoked, and declared by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary.”’ To quote further: 

‘At the Hague Conference it was a German delegate who 
refused all proposals for disarmament. 

“In July, 1914, it was Austria-Hungary who, after having 
addrest to Servia an unprecedented ultimatum, declared war 
upon her in spite of the satisfaction which had once been 
accorded. 

“The Central Empires then rejected all attempts made by 
the Entente to brihg about a pacific solution of a purely local 
conflict. Great Britain suggested a conference; France pro- 
posed an international commission; the Emperor of Russia 
asked the German Emperor to go to arbitration, and Russia and 
Austria-Hungary came to an understanding on the eve of the 
conflict. But to all these efforts Germany gave neither answer 
nor effect. 

‘‘Belgium was invaded by an Empire which had guaranteed 
her neutrality and which had the assurance to proclaim that 
treaties were ‘scraps of paper’ and that ‘necessity knows no 
law.’”’ 

The reply goes on to say that the “‘war-map”’ of Europe on 
which Germany bases her claim to the réle of victor “‘represents 
nothing more than a superficial and passing phase of the situ- 
ation and not the real strength of the belligerents.”” As for 
the future— 

“the disasters caused by the German declaration of war and 
the innumerable outrages committed by Germany and _ her 
allies against. both belligerents and neutrals demand penalties, 
reparation, and guaranties. Germany avoids mention of any 
of these.” 

After characterizing Germany’s overtures as ‘“‘a calculated 
attempt” to impose ‘‘a German peace” by creating “dissension 
in public opinion in the Allied countries,’ by stiffening public 
opinion in Germany, and by deceiving and intimidating public 
opinion in neutral countries; and after declaring that these 
overtures ‘attempt to justify in advance in the eyes of the 
world a new series of crimes—submarine warfare, deportations, 
foreed labor, and forced enlistment of the inhabitants against 


Bradley in the Chicago Deily News. 


their own countries, and violations of neutrality’’—the ten Allies 
formally ‘‘refuse to consider a proposal which is empty and 
insincere.” They repeat their declaration that ‘‘no peace is 
possible so long as they have not secured reparation for violated 
rights and liberties, the recognition of the principle of nationali- 
ties, and of the free existence of small states; so long as they 
have not brought about a settlement calculated to end once 
and for all forces which have constituted a perpetual menace to 
the nations.’”” The reply ends with a recital of the wrongs 
suffered by Belgium at the hands of Germany. 

This reply, most of our editorial observers agree, does not 
bar the door to peace. ‘‘In spite of Berlin’s indignation, the door 
to peace has not been closed by the answer of the Allies,” says the 
New York World, for ‘if Germany is sincere in the desire for 
peace, there is still an opportunity for the Imperial Government 
to state its terms, and to state them in such a manner that they 
ean not be ignored.” ‘‘That,” it adds, ‘‘is what Berlin will do 
if the original proposal was made in good faith.” 

“Germany wants peace, but she wants it at once,’ 
The Fatherland, a German-American organ published in New 
York. ‘She wants it now on reasonable and humane terms, 
or a year from now on whatever terms she may deem fit to im- 
pose,” according to this authority, which: predicts that if Ger- 
many has not got the peace she wants before the last of Febru- 
ary “she will embark on a new phase of submarine warfare 
on a titanic plan.”” To quote further: 


’ 


declares 


“She will not break her pledges to the United States. She 
will not sink without warning ships regarded as merechantmen 
under international law. It should be remembered, however, 
that ships armed beyond certain minimum requirements must be 
considered as war-ships. If Germany could sink almost half a 
millon tons of merchant shipping in one month while strictly 
adhering to her pledges, how many more will she be able to sink 
when she formally declares a submarine blockade of Great 
Britain? A delay of three days in the invasion of Belgium cost 
the Central Powers Calais and Paris. Germany will not repeat 
her mistake, for delay in declaring a gigantic submarine blockade 
of Great Britain may cost her the war.” 

That the success or failure of Germany’s peace move is a 
matter of more than sentimental concern to the United States is 
an aspect of the situation emphasized in many editorial pages. 
A correspondent of the New York World reports that the formula 
“peace with the world or war with America” is gaining pepular- 
ity in Germany, and a Washington dispatch to the New York 
Journal of Commerce recently reiterated the statement that 
‘‘President. Wilson’s note to the belligerents, as well as being a 
move for-peace, was also intended to point out that the position 
of the neutrals was becoming intolerable.’’ ‘‘We may have to 
crawl or fight,’ remarks the Chieago Tribune. 
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A BILLIONAIRE YEAR 


BILLION DOLLARS in railroad profits, nearly eight 
A billions in total foreigr trade, three billions in the yield 
of our mines, and fifteen billions in national bank 
resources are some of the staggering figures that our financial 
writers discover as they set down the record of 1916. Yet fear 
seems to cloud their hopes as they look ahead to changes that 
may follow the war and may bring our glittering prosperity 
crashing to the ground. The stagnation of two years ago is 
not forgotten. From that condition, recalls the Boston News 
Bureau, the year 1915 was one of recovery and of, war stimulus, 
while the year 1916 has witnessed its ‘‘full, extraordinary devel- 
opment, measurable in almost every field of enterprise—manu- 
facturing, mining, merchandise, transportation, finance, and 
speculation.””. We are advised, 


, 


receipts had increased from $260,054,306 to $324,954,301, ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. 

“‘On the same basis the year’s expenses, it is estimated, will 
approximate $2,346,066,990, leaving net revenue from operations 
$1,254,573,512. From the last figure, however, must be deducted 
the railroads’ annual tax-bill, approximately $155,625,546, and 
bad debts—down on the books as uncollectable revenue— 
approximating $965,928, a total of $156,591,474.” 


In some quarters we find appreciation of this showing tem- 
pered by a certain mood of question, as, for instance, when the 
New York Journal of Commerce asks whether our railroad con- 
ditions are “‘normal.” The roads can not expect present traffic 
conditions to continue indefinitely, this journal points out, and 
when business “‘slows down”’ and export trade becomes normal, 
the carriers may have less to do and, of course, will lose corre- 

spondingly in their earnings. 





moreover, that this activity re- 
sulted not only from the demand 
of war from the outside, but is 
to be accounted for also by the 
‘removal of threat of foreign 
competition, in this and many 
neutral markets, which gave an 
unexampled free play to growth 
of domestic prosperity.” The 
Chicago Herald recalls the Roman 
emperor who prayed fortune to 
drive a golden nail in a lucky 
moment for him, so that it might 
be made everlasting, and thinks 
that, no doubt, ‘‘something of 
the same feeling surges up in the 
railroad bosom at the contempla- 
tion of the highly satisfactory 
results of operations for the year 
just ending.”” Also, there is no 
reason, this journal tells us, why 
the general public should not 
share in this feeling, because 








But a graver danger seen by this 
journal is stated as follows: 


“The necessity of submitting 
to a situation in which expenses 
and wages are practically raised 
by Governmental action, while 
rates are lowered through the 
same agency, would be some- 
what alarming in any event, but 
becomes particularly trying at a 
time when eapital costs are rap- 
idly moving upward. This is the 
real abnormality of the railroads’ 
position, and it points to the ex- 
istence of a difficulty which is 
only temporarily relieved by 
handsome traffic receipts. 

“In view of these cireum- 
stances, those who point to the 
present prosperity of the carriers 
as a reason for burdening them 
with a permanent charge in the 
shape of inflated wage-bills, on 
the one hand, while crippling 
their revenue-earning power on 
the other, are not able to make 
out a very good defense of their 
position.” 








railway prosperity is intimately 
connected with the prosperity of 
the whole country, and “they 
rise and fall together.”” From the 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commission we learn that 
more than one billion dollars net income was earned by the 
railroads in the year 1916, and that the huge total is the ‘‘ peak 
of prosperity’’ in the history of our transportation, and stands 
more than one-third higher than the total of 1913, hitherto 
the banner year. The statistics gathered by the Commission 
are complete for nine months, and are made the basis for eal- 
culation for the entire year. In Washington dispatches we 
are given these impressive figures: 


“For the first nine months of the year the Commission’s 
figures show that the railroads collected $2,654,829,647 from all 
sources of operation, the chief of which were as follows: Freight, 
$1,875,019,990; passenger traffic, $522,103,907; mails, $45,- 
348,600; from express companies, $65,089,474; incidentals 
—dining- and buffet-car service, restaurants, and the like 
—$60,414,597; and all other transportation charges, $76,- 
087,611. The last item embraces sleeping- and parlor-car ser- 
vice, freight on milk, which has virtually an express service, 
switching charges, and the operation of special trains. 

‘‘This total, using the first nine months as a basis, will reach 
$3,600,640,502 when the year closes, officials estimate, and 
without doubt will exceed it. Never before in the history 
of railrogd operations have the roads had so great a gross 
income. 

“Expenses have not kept pace with the rapid rise in receipts, 
altho they have measurably increased. From a total of $182,- 
881,269 in January, expenses had increased to $203,235,394 in 
September, approximately 11 per cent. During that period, 


WANTED—A PIN. 


—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


But the New York World be- 
lieves the danger of the railroads 
is their ‘‘apoplectic condition,” 
and reminds us that they have recently been on the verge of a 
breakdown, due to a congestion of freight traffic too great for 
their facilities. 'To carry out the medical metaphor, The World 
adds, ‘‘they are suffering from a hardening of the arteries re- 
sulting from their failure to maintain an equipment elastic 
enough for the new strain put upon it.’”’” What ‘“‘starving”’ has 
been done, The World goes on to say, has been ‘‘keeping ad- 
ditions to equipment at a minimum that dividends might be 
fattened,” and it concludes that the ‘‘cost of the mistaken 
policy may be found by estimating how much greater the bill 
of net would have been if the railroads had been prepared.” 

As one indication of the volume of traffic carried by the 
railroads we have a compilation by the National City Bank of 
New York showing that in 1916 we set the world’s record for 
exportation of manufactures. The highest export record ever 
made by Great Britain, the world’s largest exporter of manu- 
factures, was two billion dollars in 1913, the year preceding 
the war. In 1916 our manufactured exports exceeded three 
billion dollars. Prior to the war the United States ranked 
third among the nations in exporting manufactures; Germany 
was second and France fourth. 

Our present financial status is officially sketched in the report 
of the Controller of the Treasury, John Skelton Williams, who 
places the resources of the national banks, on November 17, at 
the aggregate of $15,520,000,000, the largest in the country’s 
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record. This figure, as we read in a Washington dispatch to the 
New York Times, exceeds by $1,000,000,000 the combined re- 
sources of the Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Bank 
of Russia, the German Reichsbank, the Bank of Italy, the Bank 
of Spain, the Bank of the Netherlands, the Bank of Denmark, the 
Swiss National Bank, and the Imperial Bank of Japan, and in the 
same dispatch Controller Williams is quoted as saying that ‘the 
national banks of the United States for the first time now report 
a surplus and undivided profits exactly equal to their capital 
stock.” Furthermore, for the first two years “under the opera- 
tion of the Federal Reserve system the increase in resources 
of the national banks of this country has been more than twice 
as great as the total increase shown for the five-year period 
preceding the inauguration of the Federal Reserve system, that 
is to say, from November 6, 1909, to October 31, 1914.” In 
crediting the prosperous banking conditions to the new system 
of reserve banks, the Controller of the Currency takes ‘‘an 
optimistic view,’”’ according to the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which admits the new system has been useful in connection 
with our commercial expansion, and adds: 


“‘Without it there would probably have been a good deal of 
confusion, lack of needed cooperation, and much greater cost 
and loss in the unwonted development and expansion with 
which banking had to deal. Before there was no effective co- 
ordination of banking facilities and their adaptation to changing 
requirements. The occasion has been a useful test of the new 
system and has served to indicate within a short period what 
changes are needed to strengthen it. There will be occasion 
for another test under wholly different conditions when the 
strain of the war is over.” 


In another field, the mineral industry, this country also 


‘ records 1916 as its biggest year. The report of the Geological 


Survey, issued by Secretary Lane of the Department of the 
Interior, shows an increase in production of 25 per cent. over 
1915, or a total value of three billion dollars. Minerally speak- 
ing, we were found in “a thorough state of preparedness,” 
according to the New York Sun, which points out that— 


‘‘EKurope made a great draft upon all our natural resources, 
and especially upon our mineral output. This was not confined 
alone to the two most important minerals, iron and copper, 
but to the minor products, zinc, lead, platinum, and many of 
the rare elements. Every one of the Rocky Mountain States 
showed a large increase in production, while Alaska contributed 
more than fifty million dollars to the general total, an excess of 50 
per cent. over any previous year. The Secretary cites the fact that 
the mines of five States—Arizona, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and 
Utah—paid more than one hundred million dollars in dividends. 

“A product which was not so entirely dependent upon for- 
eign consumption, but which has nevertheless shown a wonder- 
ful increase in output, was cement. The great demand for this 
material and its use, far in excess of any previous year, in con- 
structive work, furnish an index of the general business of the 
country.” 


The Sun also notes in the report an important 30 per cent. 
gain in by-products, such as coke, benzol, and other valuable 
chemical substances, which ‘‘would seem to be a step toward 
the solution of some of the perplexing problems that the war 
brought to us.” The report sets forth a ‘‘most encouraging 
condition of national independence,” this journal goes on to 
say, and proclaims the fact that ‘‘never before were the metals 
better utilized or extracted with less waste.” 

But the “miracle” of 1916, which is dismissed with a sen- 
tence in the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
that ‘‘we have been transformed from a debtor into a creditor 
nation.” So writes the financial expert of the New York 
Tribune, who tells us that this is ‘‘not the opening of a new 
chapter’ in our economic history, but the ‘beginning of Book 
II,” and he explains that— 


‘A creditor nation is one that has capital to lend. When the 
war began there were five of these—namely, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Holland, and Belgium. All the others were 
borrowers, including the United States. We had borrowed in 
Europe more than any other people and sent each year great 
quantities of goods and gold to pay the interest on the debt. 

‘“‘Now American capital is being loaned on all five conti- 
hents. The United States dollar is a more important unit in 
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“CALL THE WAGON 
—Brinkerhoff in the New York Evening Mail. 


THE NEW TENANT. 
1917—* It’s pretty bad, but I'll try to clean it up.” 
—Marcus in the New York Times. 


RINGING OUT 1916. 
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international exchange than the English pound sterling. To- 
ward the end of the year Reginald McKenna, formerly Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, said the buying power of Great 
Britain and her Allies was limited by the rate at which wealth 
in pounds sterling could be converted into dollar exchange. 
Partly to expedite that process, the Bank of England, hitherto 
the most aloof of all financial institutions, entered into financial 
relations with the New York Federal Reserve Bank. The 
money center of the world, tho it be so only for the duration 
of the war, has shifted to New York.”’ 


As dubious evidence of ‘‘good times’ we have the statement 
of Bradstreet’s that there were 16,498 failures reported to it 
during 1916, which is a decrease of 13.3 per cent. from the 
preceding year, and of 1.6 per cent. from 1914, but an increase 
of 13.3 per cent. over 1913, and of 75 per cent. over 1906. 
Finally, in a survey of the year as a whole, the Boston Christian 
Science Monitor observes that it can not be determined now 
‘‘whether the crest of the present prosperity has been reached,” 
and it holds that ‘‘there should be no material recession or de- 
pression following the establishment of peace, if proper safe- 
guards are employed to maintain the world’s commerce.” 





BUSINESS AFTER THE WAR 


N TIME OF WAR PREPARE FOR PEACE is. the cau- 
| tionary editorial message of sundry observers, especially 

those of the financial press, as they forecast readjustments 
in the world’s trade that will follow the end of hostilities. This 
country and other neutrals will no longer enjoy a kind of war- 
monopoly, such as has been their fortune for two years past, 
and the New York Commercial and Financial Chronicle says 
‘“‘we have to-day a challenge to American ingenuity and busi- 
ness foresight to heed the summons of the hour and prepare 
for a new day in which old things will largely have passed away.” 
This financial authority informs us that pressure from various 
directions is already being put upon Congress to provide for 
this new industrial and commercial situation, tho there is a 
good deal of doubt as to just what the situation will be. To 
try to pierce the veil of uncertainty, we are asked then to con- 
sider the main present and future industrial and economic fac- 
tors in the warring countries. First, there is organization both 
for production and for competition, much developed by the 
exigencies of the war. Then there is the problem of labor, 
continuing cheap in comparison with ours because of the intro- 
duction of women and their unexpected efficiency. Thirdly, 
there is increased production coupled with lower cost and prob- 
ably some accumulation of stocks in certain directions. How, 
then, shall we cope with these factors? 

“The situation before us is to be met first of all by open 
doors. This is clearly the primary condition. In the long run, 
we can only sell to those from whom we can buy. Trade, or ex- 
change, is the fundamental condition of commerce. Where indus- 
try needs development, some other means should be found than 
by shutting out those who have something to sell, or making 
it. difficult to secure free exchange. Good highways, highly 
efficient railway systems, an abundance of swift and cheap 


transportation over all seas, will have a greater importance . 


to us than ever in the past. Free access to the markets of the 
world and open doors in all nations will be of prime importance 
even if to secure them we have to throw our own doors open. 
It. will be discovered that the best protection for industry, as 
the most honorable, is to demand the best and to strive to 
provide for every man both the means of producing the best 
and a market for his product. The path of prosperity for 
America should certainly not be fear of what others may have 
to sell, or to have our place in the world hedged in on any side 
by closed doors.” 

Particular stress is laid by this journal on our need of organi- 
zation, a quality that is being understood in a new way by the 
belligerents, who will be sure ‘‘to carry it into every depart- 
ment of their industrial and commercial life.””, Hitherto we have 
been content largely with seeing organization applied in certain 
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great industries, but now it has become ‘‘a vital truth, and must 
be thoroughly studied and universally applied.’”’ In line with 
this journal’s thought on organization is the utterance of Mr. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the National City Bank of 
New York, who is reported as saying in an address in Chicago: 


“State socialism in Europe may develop problems—the like 
of which have never concerned our minds. We may have to 
meet collective buying, state-aided industries, forms of govern- 
mental cooperation with business quite outside our range of 
thought. Governmental control of ocean-borne commerce and 
novel factors in international finance will be subjects for na- 
tional consideration. Indeed, there may ultimately come out 
of the great war changes in forms of government that will have 
profound and world-wide influence.” 


The first effect of peace, notes the January Bulletin of the 
National City Bank of New York, will be a shifting of the 
demand from war-goods to peace-goods. An enormous amount 
of work will be required in Europe to restore industrial order, 
and in other countries to make up for the time that has been 
lost. There will be a great outlet for agricultural implements, 
we are told, and for machinery of various kinds, ‘‘to make up 
the loss of man-power.” The shipping industry will have a 
long program ahead of it, which will be an important factor 
in the steel market, and there is every reason to believe that 
‘the railways of Europe will need new equipment. The demand 
for our raw material, such as lumber and the metals, and for 
agricultural products will be strong, while the reduction of the 
number of meat-animals that has occurred in Europe will 
require years to replace, and the loss of horses “‘threatens to 
interfere seriously with farm operations.”’ These are some of 
the prolonged effects of the war. Moreover, ‘‘there is work which 
ought to be done in this country, and which is delayed by the 
high costs now prevailing. In one immense field it is known 
there has been failure for ten years to keep pace with the coun- 
try’s development, and that is in the improvement of railway 
facilities, particularly at the terminals.” 

While the New York Journal of Commerce scoffs at the idea 
that there will be any surplus of goods over domestic needs 
when the warring countries are at peace to be “‘speedily dumped” 
upon the American markets, it holds that, on the other hand, 
not for a good while will there be a large demand for our 
products after that for war-supplies falls off, because there will 
be ‘‘a seriously impaired power to pay for them.” Our exports 
to those countries, we are told, are sure for a time to be even 
less than before the war, and the building up to a new, normal 
level will be slow at first. Considering the stimulus to action 
received in France and Great Britain during the war, this 
authority notes, and the bringing together of forces and co- 
operation for the largest results at the lowest cost, it is prob- 
able that the economic power of these nations will be ‘‘ perma- 
nently increased,’’ and they will soon become ‘‘stronger than 
ever in the competition of the world.” 

A revised tariff is looked upon by some of our financial 
authorities as a first line of defense when peace comes. This is 
‘fundamental,’ according to George M. Reynolds, president of 
the Continental and Commercial National Bank of Chicago, 
who, in an address before that city’s Association of Commerce, 
said in part: ' 

“The tariff question is intimately related to the labor prob- 
lem. We can not allow too much of the cheap-labor commod- 
ities of Europe to come in after the war. We are in danger 
of serious labor disturbances when the high-priced men have 
to go back to normal salaries.” 


Of like mind is George W. Perkins, of New York, who bases 
his plan of peace-preparedness on two lines, which he lays down 
in an interview in Collier’s Weekly, as follows: 


“In the first place we must have a Federal tariff commission. 
It can not come too guickly. It should be in constant session, 
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studying both our tariff and the tariffs of all other countries— 
studying and acting from a scientific, and never from a political, 
point of view. Such a board must be permanent, non-partizan, 
expert, with the broadest possible powers. ...... 

“The other thing that should be done at once is the creation 
of a Federal incorporation act. Through transportation, through 
electrical communication, we have completely outgrown the 
boundaries of our separate States, with their weak and con- 
tradictory corporation laws. Just remember this thing.’ 





CARRANZA’S “LAST CHANCE” 


N THE NOVEMBER ELECTION, Mr. Wilson received 
I 9,116,296 votes, and 9,116,296 voters, approximately speak- 

ing, would, the Springfield Republican thinks, probably say 
to him to-day, ‘‘Give Carranza another chance.’”’ But there 
are editors who do not believe the First Chief deserves another 
chance. He has rejected the protocol drawn up by the Mexican- 
American Commission providing for the withdrawal of the 
Pershing force with certain mild conditions, and he has shown 
either weakness or bad faith, they think, by allowing Villa to 
regain power in northern Mexico. Mexico, the Nashville 
Banner now fears, can only ‘‘be made to respect the rights of 
the United States through fear of this country’s superior power.” 
Why, protests the Detroit Free Press, “‘one would think that 
Washington was dealing with a great European Power and 
trying to clean up some delicate and dangerous situation; 
whereas it is only engaged in putting over a trivial matter that 
ought to be ended by a sharp ultimatum with a sting in it.” 
But President Wilson does not seem to be preparing to follow 
such advice as this. The well-informed correspondent of the 
New York Times at Washington expects to hear it announced 
before very long that the American forces in Mexico will be 
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THE PROVERBIAL PREACHER’S SONS. 
—Darling in the Des Moines Register.’ 


voluntarily withdrawn, that Henry P. Fletcher, the American 
Ambassador to Mexico, will soon be ordered to his post, and 
‘that despite the inability of the Joint International Commission 
to arrange a troop-withdrawal agreement satisfactory to both 
Governments, the Commission may be kept alive to consider 


other questions, no final decision to be reached on these questions 
until after the troops have been withdrawn.” Since ‘‘Carranza’s 
position is a delicate and a difficult one,’ the New York Journal 
of Commerce believes ‘‘our Government can afford to be patient.”’ 
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MEXICO’S URGENT NEED. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


And this thought is thus developed in detail by the Springfield 
Republican in the editorial already quoted: 


‘*General Carranza’s position regarding the Pershing expedi- 
tion is this: Its prolonged presence in Mexico steadily weakens 
the de facto Government, already recognized by the United States, 
because the Villistas represent to the Mexican people that Car- 
ranza is indifferent to the occupation of Mexican territory by 
a foreign army; or is incapable of securing its retirement. That 
Villa’s gain in military strength in the past two months has been 
due more or less to the popular success of such an appeal to 
Mexican patriotism is wholly probable. Granted the right of 
the United States, in the first instance, to pursue into Mexico 
the Villa bandits who had attacked Columbus, N. M.—and no 
one in this country condemned the pursuit—there is a good case 
for our Government in demanding guaranties from Carranza 
regarding the adequate policing of the Mexican side of the border 
before withdrawing Pershing’s forces. But the fact is that 
paper guaranties would be worthless. 

“Tt is also a fact that if Carranza should sign a protocol recog- 
nizing the right of the United States troops to remain forty days 
in Mexico before marching back across the border, he would 
expose himself to attack by his enemies at home for conceding 
the principle of a legal invasion of Mexico by foreign military 
forces, in the absence of express treaty stipulations conveying 
to the United States such a privilege. In Mexican domestic 
politics this is a very important point for the de facto Govern- 
ment to consider, altho from our American point of view the 
legal principle of unqualified sovereignty, to which Carranza 
clings so tenaciously, utterly collapsed under the strain of 
actual conditions and necessities when the Columbus raid 
took place. 

“The present conditions are such that rather than indirectly 
promote the fall of Carranza’s Government, the Administration 
should go to the extreme of concession and withdraw Pershing’s 
forces from Mexico unconditionally, in accordance with the 
de facto Government’s representations concerning the seriousness 
of its position. It is perfectly clear that such a concession can 
not be wrung from the President of the United States by co- 
ercion; Carranza is helpless against the Pershing expedition. 
It is a concession, however, which evidently needs to be made 
in order that the Carranza Government may be given every 
possible chance to maintain itself in Mexico and solve the 
problem of the Mexican revolution. 

‘“The border can be protected without keeping Pershing in 
Mexico. The regular Army is now considerably larger than it 
was last spring, and it will increase gradually-in size; there are 
Guard regiments also available. The precedent set by the 
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Pershing invasion of Mexico will be sufficient to determine the 
Government’s future course in dealing with serious border-raids. 
The immediate thing to do is to give Carranza all the chance he 
believes himself entitled to; and to that end it may be hoped 
that the President will send Mr. Fletcher as Ambassador to 
Mexico City immediately after sending orders to General 
Pershing to come home.” 


This advice is based on the most friendly feeling toward 
Carranza and the most optimistic view of his prospects. But 
the Philadelphia Record, a supporter of the Wilson policies, is 
losing its faith in the Carranza régime. The de facto Govern- 
ment, it declares, “is gradually disproving its right to be re- 
garded as a Government.” What, it asks, is the next step for 
our own Government to take? The Record does not presume that 
the United States has any intention of conquering Mexico and 
setting up a Government of its own. ‘Nor is it probable that 
the United States will make a common cause with Villa to 
overthrow Carranza and set up Villa in his place.” But two 
courses of action are open if it becomes ‘‘impossible to do any- 
thing more with Carranza”’ 

**One is to reenforce Pershing and set him free to hunt down 
the bandits wherever he can find them: That would involve 
us in war with Mexico if Carranza should resist our troops. 
For six months Pershing has been standing still while diplomacy 
tried to settle the boundary difficulties. The United States 
might increase Pershing’s force and wage war on the bandits, 
and any forces that cooperated with them. 

“Or we might recall Pershing to the vicinity of the border, 
and establish our own patrol through northern Mexico, say, 
within fifty miles of the border. Our interest is limited to the 
maintenance of peace along the boundary. We might do that 
without any agreement with Carranza, or any other factional 
chief. We could keep the fighting, whatever there is of it, on 
Mexican soil instead of ours. We could keep our troops within, 


say, fifty miles of the border, which would be substantial evi- 
dence that we were not trying to conquer the country. 

‘‘Either course means fighting, but it does not mean conquest 
or invasion of Mexico beyond the distance necessary to secure 
our own territory from invasion. Either would be a far more 
moderate program than the effort to overthrow the de facto 
Government and set up something in its place.” 


Speaking as a consistent opponent of the President’s Mexican 
policy, the New York Evening Mail suggests a more drastic 
program. It laughs at the President’s faith in the revolutionary 
leaders in Mexico, whose only motive is declared to be ‘‘a 
passion for power, for plunder, and for lust.”” As a sheer matter 
of self-interest, to say nothing of Mexico’s needs, we must see 
to it that a stable Government is set up in the neighboring Re- 
public. Mexico’s bandit-revolutionists and her 13,000,000 In- 
dians can not, in the Evening Mail’s opinion, create a Govern- 
ment. But Mexico has had three dominating forces which 
“developed Mexican civilization” and ‘‘made Mexico whai 
she was in the days of Diaz.’’ These were: 

‘First, the Spanish conquerors of years ago; secondly, the 
Roman Catholic Church; thirdly, invested foreign capital. . . . 
The contrast between conditions in that land while those three 
influences dominated and conditions throughout the Carranza- 
Villa period marks the difference in the ultimate results of the 
two kinds of Government.” 

Sooner or later, we are told, this country must identify itself 
with one kind or the other. Now, ‘‘Mr. Wilson has chosen the 
side that has meant murder, destruction, idleness.’”’ But, pro- 
tests The Evening Mail, ‘‘he must not be permitted to establish 
such a régime firmly in power by the use of American dollars.” 
In short, says this editor: ‘For a Carranzista Mexico, not a 
dollar! For a real Mexico, millions!” 

. 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


AN ounce of preparedness is worth a barrel of pork.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

A PLOWSHARE beaten into a sword can not so easily be beaten back 
again.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

ADMIRAL DEWEY is seventy-nine years old, but still looks like a lion in 
a den of Daniels.— Wall Street Journal. 

MaAsor-GENERAL Woop very frankly uses only its initials when ho speaks 
of the National Guard.—Cleveiand Leader. 

AN expression from Villa as to just what he is fighting for would be 
appreciated by Washington.— Wall Sireet Journal. 

THe information that those deported Belgians are happy and contented 
would be more convincing if it came 


PEACE-PROPOSALS without terms are as dead as faith without works. 
—Louisville Post. 

EVIDENTLY Roumania misjudged the temperature of the water when 
she jumped in.—Atlania Constitution. 

SWITZERLAND'S peace-proposals are beginning to look like a chunk of her 
famous dairy product.—Bosion Transcript. 

Iv has been a great year for all financial institutions. Even the pawn- 
shops report a record prosperity.—New York World. 

Ir is now evident that Germany can reply to some notes much more 
promptly than to others.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 

ENTENTE Allies’ New Year’s resolutions seem more convincing than 





from them.—wNashville Southern Lum- 


berman. / (2 Now we'te ; 
THAT old place in the tropical sun | Go Down: 9 
she used to have is beginning to look owe 
: 2 $ 
mighty cozy to Germany.— Boston AtD A BRAM j 
Transcript. \ New surr o 
CootHEes * ™ 


ACCORDING to unofficial forecasts, the 
Allies’ terms will allow the Kaiser to 
keep his watch and one or two suits of 
winter underwear.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

THE net result of the campaign for 
Mr. Hughes seems to have been to put 
$3,829,260 and Hiram Johnson into 
active circulation. Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 

WALL STREET is a little calmer, but 
occasional shivers still run down Broad 
and Exchange at the thought that 
peace may break out again at any 
momént.—Boston Transcript. 

THE Kaiser suggests holding the 
immediate peace-conference in some 
“neutral city,’”’ which lets Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis out of the run- 
ning.—La Crosse Leader-Press. 


A Goop example of the topsyturvy 
conditions growing out of the war is 


a 












most.— Wall Street Journal. 
4 SS PEACE comes roaring onward with all 
ins the meteoric rush of an invalid snail 
wore a with a bail and chain attached to his 
boone , te gas tail— Kansas City Star. 

_ DENMARK SECRETARY LANSING’S postscripts to 
the peace-note suggest the advisability 
of having a woman in the cabinet to 
handle such matters expertly.—Chicago 

Daily News. 

Tue Allies consider that it will be 
time enough to discuss a league to en- 
force peace when they have finally 
crusht the league to enforce war.— 
Boston Transcript. 

WILSON protests that his note was not 
intended as a demand for peace, and, 
judging from the Kaiser's reply, that 
was thoroughly understood in Germany. 
—Philadelphia North American. 

ONE variety of lumber which is sure 
to go up is mahogany—three million 
feet of it have just been ordered by the 
British Government for making aero- 
plane - propellers.— Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 






« THE congressmen regard that $25,- 
Ge Z 069,000 paid for the Danish West 
Indies as sheer waste, as it might be 








afforded by the arrest of those militant 
suffragettes for participating in a peace- 
demonstration in London.—Nashville 
Southern Lumberman, 
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BEING ADOPTED BY A RICH OLD GENTLEMAN. 
—Webster in the New York Globe. 


used for deepening creeks in their dis- 
tricts so as to make them navigable by 
motor-boats.— Janesville Gazette. , 
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WHAT THE ALLIES MEAN BY PEACE 


HE SLASHING INDICTMENT which the ten Allies 

bring against the Central Powers in their reply to the 

Teutonic peace-note is but a prelude to much harsher 
things, if we can judge from more or less inspired articles appear- 
ing in the French and English papers.- One thing seems in- 
dicated, and that is the determination of the Entente to fight 
on until a positive decision is reached, and their confidence in 
final victory is only equaled by the similar certainty on the 
part of their adversaries. From every quarter this note of 
determination. to continue the struggle is sounded. In the 
Russian Duma, Professor Milukoff, the leader of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats, thus voiced the popular determination to 
overthrow the German forces both within and without the 
Empire: 

‘“‘We must say loudly that we won’t give up the fight until 
our aim is reached. The moral support of the entire nation 
will give weight to our decision. In the interior, as elsewhere, 
a complete change is necessary before the objects mentioned in 
the Emperor’s ukase can be achieved.” 

The views of London are as emphatic as those of Petrograd, 
for we find The Evening Standard writing: 

“It is now quite time that belligerents and neutrals under- 
stood the true situation. The Allies belieVe they can inflict 
very shortly a crushing military defeat on Germany. She will 
then be offered peace on the lines of restitution of Alsace- 
Lorraine, relinquishing of her spoils, the loss of her colonies, 
and the payment of suitable indemnities, while her allies will 
have to meet the minimum demands of Russia and Italy.” 

More detailed is the summary of what the Allies intend to do 
when, to quote the words of Sir Hedley Le Bas in the West- 


THE ULTIMATUM. 
Prace—‘ This year, however, I will not be kept out.” 
—Die Muskete (Vienna). 


TWO DIVERGENT 





minster Gazette, ‘‘as victors they dictate and do not negotiate,” 
which we find set out in the London Spectator. This influential 
weekly, which so often voices the views of the English govern- 
ing class, is not, in any sense of the term, an inspired organ; none 
the less it has a curious habit of foreshadowing with remarkable 
precision the position subsequently taken by the Government. 
The Spectaior sketches these stiff demands: 


“The peace-terms are to start from the status gio before the 
war, thus including the evacuation of the whole of northern 
France, Belgium, and Luxemburg, and of all lands taken from 
Servia, Roumania, Russia, and Montenegro. 

‘*Alsace-Lorraine is to be restored to Franee. The Danish 
portion of Schleswig-Holstein is to go to Denmark; and Posen, 
Polish Prussia, and Austrian Poland are to be added to the 
new subkingdom of Poland which the Czar has pledged to 
create. 

“The Slavs of Bosnia, Herzegovina, Dalmatia, Croatia, 
ete., are to be created into a new kingdom. 

‘*Bohemia to be an independent state. 

“The Roumanian section of Transylvania is to be added to 
Roumania. 

“The whole Austrian Tyrol, plus Trieste, Istria, and other 
portions of Austria which are Italian in blood or feeling to be 
added to Italy. 

“Turkey to yield Constantinople and the Straits to Russia. 

“The Armenians to be put under Russian tutelage. 

“The Arabs to be freed, while Syria, Asia Minor, and 
Mesopotamia are to be under external protection guaranteeing 
tranquillity. 

“The German colonies to remain in the hands of the Entente. 
Moreover, a money indemnity for the ruin Germany has done 
in Belgium, France, Servia, Montenegro, ete. 

‘Regarding shipping, Germany to make reparation in kind for 
all ships of commerce destroyed ton for ton, neutral shipping to 

















FROM BETHMANN-HOLLWEG’'S SPEECH. 


“Germany after the war will be at peace and, with folded arms, 
will be borne upon the shoulders of her present enemies.” 
—Novy Satirikon (Petrograd). 


JACE-PROPHECIES. 
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WHAT HALTED THE SOMME DRIVE. 


On the Western front the British have found ‘General Mud"’ a more formidable adversary than the Germans. 
faced by the Canadian troops,’Mr. Philip Gibbs, the war correspondent, writes: ‘“‘Away behind them . . 
mire, through which on dry days our armies had fought since the beginning. 
explosions during four months and more of ceaseless bombardment, and now all slimy and glutinous in a series of swamps. 
hour’s walk on summer days became a weary and difficult trudge in winter, and then men floundered between the shell-holes and the mud-hills 
like lost souls in infernal darkness. The question of getting up supplies to the fighting men became a vital problem.” 
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Describing the conditions 
. Stretched eight miles or so of quag- 
It was that great battle-field churned up by shell-fire and mine- 
What had been an 








be replaced only after all the demands of the Allies have been 
satisfied. 

“The German Navy to be handed over and distributed among 
the Entente nations. 

“As a guaranty against future war, the Allies are to insist 
upon the democratization of the German Government. 

“The Kiel Canal to be neutralized, under an international 
non-German commission, including the Entente countries, the 
United States, and other neutrals.” 

In Germany some such terms are evidently expected, for the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, as if in rejection of them, writes: 

“Tf peace-terms are concluded to-day, the Entente Allies must 
renounce all their plans for conquest and Russia must give up 
her idea of conquering Constantinople, the Balkans, Galicia, 
and the parts of Prussia inhabited by Poles. France must re- 
nounce Alsace-Lorraine and Servia must give up the idea of 
taking over the southeastern part of Austria-Hungary. The 
Entente Powers must agree to furnish certain guarantes and 
make certain frontier rectifications on behalf of Germany and 
her allies, especially in the east and southeast. Great Britain 
must, perhaps, even grant freedom of the seas.” 


Stringent peace-conditions seem to have occupied the Allied 
mind for a considerable time, for as far back as October last the 
London New Statesman, whose attitude is usually benignantly 
pacifist, thus outlined the Allies’ terms in striking agreement 
with those set forth by The Spectator. They run: 


**1, Germany to agree to a stringent limitation of her mili- 
tary and naval armaments for a number of years in order to 
give the Allies the opportunity of reducing their own military 
and naval burdens. 

**2. Frontiers to be modified as far as possible in accordance 
with ethnographical divisions. Alsace-Lorraine to pass to 
France; Istria and the Trentino to Italy. The Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire to be broken up into its national components. 
Constantinople to be controlled by Russia. Poland to be a 
semiautonomous state within the Russian Empire, and to 
include Posen and Galicia, but not Danzig. 

**3. The German Colonies to be retained by the Allies under a 
scheme securing that all dependencies whigh can not be colonized 
by white men shall be governed primarily in the interests of the 
inhabitants, with equal trading rights for all nationalities. 

‘4. Belgium to be fully reinstated and indemnified by Ger- 
many, with ‘compensation for disturbance.’ 

**5. No other indemnities to be demanded by the Allies 
except in respect of actual damage suffered. Damage to 
merchant shipping to be made good in kind.” 


THE SOMME DRIVE ENDED 


66 GREAT BATTLE SYMPHONY, the first notes of 
which sounded at the beginning of July and whose 
last discords died in the middle of November.” Such 

is the epigrammatic summary of a German officer who had seen 
Britain’s “‘Big Push”’ begin and end. The Somme Drive, which 
cost Great Britain over half a million men, was heralded as the 
great effort of the Entente to break through the German lines 
and drive the invader from the soil of France. If this were the 
real aim of the Allies, the drive must be counted as a failure, 
but Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, in his dispatch summar- 
izing the whole campaign, claims a victory for the Allies. He 
says that there was a threefold aim in view, and that each one 
was successfully accomplished: 

“The object of that offensive was threefold: To relieve 
pressure on Verdun, to assist our Allies in the other theaters of 
war by stopping any further transfer of German troops from 
the Western front, to wear down the strength of the forces 
opposed to us.” 


The first object of the drive was a success... It is a matter 
of record that the German assault on Verdun, a long and costly 
operation, stopt almost immediately, and the French have won 
back, with comparative ease, terrane which cost the Central 
Powers many valuable lives. The second object of the drive 
may, perhaps, be céunted a failure, for the Teutonic forces were 
sufficiently powerful not only to meet the full force of the Allied 
attack, but also to transfer sufficient troops to conduct a vigor- 
ous and suecessful Balkan campaign. As regards the third 
object, Sir Douglas Haig writes: 

“The third great object of the Allied operations on the 
Somme was the wearing down of the enemy’s powers of resis- 
tanee. Any statement as to the extent to which this has been 
attained must depend in some degree on estimates. There is, 
nevertheless, sufficient evidence to place beyond doubt that the 
enemy’s losses in men and material were very considerably 
higher than those of the Allies, while morally the balance of 
advantage on our side is still greater. During the period under 
review a steady deterioration took place in the morale of large 
numbers of the enemy’s troops. Many of them, it is true, 
fought with the greatest determination, even in the latest en- 
counters, but the resistance of even larger numbers became 
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latterly decidedly more feeble than in the early stages of the 
battle. Aided by the great depth of his defenses and by fre- 
quent reliefs, which his resources of men enabled him to effect, 
discipline and training held the machine together sufficiently 
to enable the enemy to rally and reorganize his troops after 
each fresh defeat. But toward the end of the operations, when 
the weather unfortunately broke, there is no doubt that his 
power of resistance very seriously diminished.” 


Once again Nature has proved that she is stronger than man, 
and, despite superhuman efforts on the part of the Allies, and 
especially of the Canadian and Australian soldiers, to whom 
their German adversaries have paid generous tributes, she has 
brought the battle to a standstill. How she did it let Sir 
Douglas Haig tell: 


“‘We had at last reached the stage at which a successful 
attack might reasonably be expected to yield much greater re- 
sults than anything we had as yet attained. The resistance of 
troops opposed to us had seriously weakened in the course of 
recent operations, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
effort required was not within our powers. . . . Unfortunately, 
at this juncture, very unfavorable weather set in and continued 
with searcely a break during the remainder of October and the 
early part of November. Poor visibility seriously interfered 
with the work of the artillery, and constant rain turned the mass 
of hastily dug trenches into channels of deep mud. The country 
roads, broken by countless shell-craters, rapidly became impass- 
able, making the supply_of food-stores and ammunition a serious 
problem. These conditions multiplied the difficulties of attack 
to such an extent that it was impossible to exploit the situation 
with the rapidity necessary to enable us to reap to the full the 
advantage we had gained.” . 

Sir Douglas Haig refuses to admit that the drive has ended; 
he says that “bad weather has given the enemy a respite.” 
The Big Push will be resumed, but victory has already been won, 
he avers, and the German Army— 

‘despite all advantages of the defensive, and supported by the 


strongest fortifications, suffered defeat on the Somme this year. 
Neither victors nor vanquished will forget this.”’ 














THE SOMME OFFENSIVE. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE SQUIRREL-CAGE—“ What think 


you, brother, shall we not soon reach the Rhine?” 
—© Lustige Blatter (Berlin). 


WHAT THE SOMME 





DRIVE 


Commenting on the Field-Marshal’s report, the London 


Morning Post writes: 


‘‘What is the lesson of the Somme? There are many, but 
the moral with which we are chiefly concerned to-day is that 
the battle was scarcely ended—indeed, it is not ended yet—ere 
Germany asked for peace. Haig tells us ‘the enemy’s power 
is not yet broken, nor is it yet possible to form an estimate of 
the time the war may last before the objects for which the 
Allies have been fighting have been attained,’ but he adds that 
the ‘Somme battle has placed beyond a doubt the ability of the 
Allies to gain those objects.’ 

“In these simple words, which must resound in German 
ears like thunder, lies the whole explanation of the German 
proposals. Therefore all that the Allies need to consider is 
whether or not Germany will concede the objects for which the 
Allies are fighting or will prefer to continue to resist until her 
resistance is broken. It follows also that any suggestion made 
on the part of neutrals that a compromise might be effected is, 
in fact, an attempt to spare Germany, and as such is a violation 
of neutrality.” 

The German view of the campaign is found in a wireless 
dispatch from the official Overseas News Agency, which runs: 


“The battle of the Somme has come to a standstill at the 
moment when Germany has reached a temporary superiority 
over the war-implements of the Anglo-French at this place. 

‘“*TIn order to quiet public opinion in Entente countries coneern- 
ing the failure on the Somme front, the Entente press endeavor 
by the publication of the oldest incidents of the Somme battle 
to give the impression that the battle is still going on favorably 
for the Entente. Since no new successes can be reported now, 
the old ones are reported again and again, and the superiority 
in artillery and aviation is pointed out. 

“The fact that Germany’s artillery is at least equal to that 
of the Entente, while she is superior as to flying-machines, is 
proved by the figures published daily concerning the number of 
hostile machines shot down. The increasing strength of Ger- 
many’s war-industry is illustrated by the fact that Germany 
is not only successfully resisting the combined Anglo-French 
offensive forces on the West front, but simultaneously has 
concentrated an attacking force and artillery on the Roumanian 
front.” 














THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


—* This’ll want a lot of explaining 
Punch (London). 


LITTLE WILLIE 


ACCOMPLISHED. 
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GERMANY AND THE NEXT WAR 


O LASTING PEACE appears, whatever may be the 
official views of the Government, to enter into the 
calculations of some of the captains of -industry in 
Germany, at least if the views of Dr. Walter Rathenau are 
typical. As the head of one of the greatest electrical industries 
in the world, the Allgemeine Electricitiits Gesellschaft, popularly 
known as the “‘A. E. G.,’”’ Dr. Rathenau occupies high rank 
among the commercial magnates of the Fatherland, while his 
genius for organization is such that, since the war began, the 














UNCONQUERABLE. 


““As long as Michel wears these Bismarck boots, no power 


on earth can pull him down.’’ 
—@© Kladderadatsch (Berlin), 


task of mobilizing industry has been committed to his charge 
by the Government. Under these circumstances, Dr. Rathe- 
nau’s utterances acquire special significance, and it is somewhat 
of a shock to find an article from his pen in the Berlin Lokal 
Anzeiger, in which he discusses the need of industrial prepara- 
tion for a future war, which he apparently regards as inevitable. 
He says: 


““We began the war a year too soon. When we have secured 
a German peace we must begin at once a reorganization upon a 
broader and firmer basis than ever before. Establishments 
that produce raw materials essential to the Army must not 
only continue their work, but enter into it upon lines of in- 
creased energy, forming thus the kernel of economic Germany 
in preparing in the economic sense for the next war. We must 
carefully calculate in advance, in view of lessons learned in this 
war, what our country lacks in raw material or essentials of 
raw material, and secure immense reserves to remain unused 
until a day in the future. We must organize as genuine an 
industrial mobilization as we had a military mobilization. 
Every technician or semitechnician, enrolled or not in the list 
of mobilized, must be empowered through official credentials 
to take charge and direction of a given establishment upon the 
second day following a new declaration of war. Every estab- 
lishment manufacturing for commercial purposes must be mo- 
bilized also and understand officially that upon the third day 
after declaration of war its entire abilities are to be devoted 
to serving the Army upon demand. 

“Tt must also be determined in advance just what quantities 


and sort of essentials such establishment can furnish the Army 
in a given time. Each establishment also should be required 
to furnish a detailed list of workmen who can be dispensed with, 
these alone to be mobilized in the military sense.” 


While preparations must be made at home, Dr. Rathenau 
would have the diplomats of the Fatherland busy abroad in 
order that some of the experiences of this war may be obviated 
in the future. He writes: 


‘‘We must finally establish some definite commercial under- 
standing with nations outside Europe that will offer them ad- 
vantages to be duly specified in detail whereby these nations, as 
neutrals, will find it to their direct disadvantage commercially 
to trade or sell munitions during war to either ourselves or our 
enemies. We can afford to offer such conditions ourselves. 
And finally, when the next war comes, it must not be a year 
too soon.” 

These frank utterances from one of the leading capitalists 
of Germany have produced in France a marked reaction against 
peace, and we find that brilliant French author and academician, 
Mr. René Bazin, using Dr. Rathenau’s article as a text for an 
impassioned appeal to the United States not to insist too strongly 
on peace-proposals at the present time. Mr. Bazin writes: 


‘*Here, in a nutshell, is what Allied Europe has long under- 
stood, and what has not been truly understood in the United 
States save by a relative few. 

“It is the reason why the war would be continued for ten 
years if necessary by France, England, and their allies. It is 
the reason why nothing short of the ‘knockout’ will serve. 
It is the reason why any talk or effort for peace would be ill 
received, even if backed by the best of motives and official 
sanction from the greatest of neutrals, or the smallest, or all 
the neutrals collectively. 

“The war-cloud that hung over Europe for thirty years prior 
to August, 1914, must be dispersed finally and forever. The 
intolerable conditions prevailing must be finally made impos- 
sible of repetition. The horrors and miseries, the suffering and 
privation, the whole gamut of evil that no single individual can 
understand through reading the writing of another, that must 
be seen, felt, experienced through the senses to be grasped even 
in the least sense, must never again be a worldly portion. 

“‘This will only be possible through making war against war 
until a humane peace is the reward. It would be as impossible 
under a German peace as would a railway-journey to Mars.” 





AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE—The gigantic strides that 
America has made in foreign commerce have excited no little 
comment and some uneasiness among the European nations. 
The views exprest in the Manchester Guardian show how Ameri- 
can progress is regarded by one of our greatest trade rivals: 


‘““Few people appreciate the magnitude of America’s com- 
mercial progress during the war. This year her foreign trade 
will amount to $8,000,000,000, one-fifth of the whole foreign 
trade of the world. Her foreign trade in 1916 is half again ag 
great asin 1915 and twice as great as in 1914. No doubt, higher 
prices have their part in this expansion, but it is noteworthy 
that 60 per cent. of America’s exports in the current year are 
constituted by manufactures. America has been penetrating 
into markets left vacant by the warlike preoccupations of the 
belligerents; she has been lending money broadcast to neutrals 
as well as to belligerents; she has been obtaining valuable 
concessions; and she has been and is organizing corporations 
for pushing American commerce and industry and finance in 
foreign countries. 

‘‘No doubt when peace comes she will have to meet a re- 
vived and severe competition, but she will face it better equipped 
in certain important respects than nearly all her rivals. She 
will have a currency neither inflated nor depreciated; only 
England among the belligerents can now say the like. She 
will, under the supervision of the Federal Reserve Board, have 
a banking system not heavily loaded with paper not readily 
realizable. She will have a great amount of capital available 
for investment and an ample margin for the extension of credii 
both to her own business men and to the outside world. These 
advantages, coupled with American tenacity of purpose, fer- 
tility of resource, and talent for organization, will assuredly 
make the United States a very formidable competitor in the 
markets of the world.” 
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THE DOG AS A MENACE 


OOL-PRODUCERS are waging a wide-spread and 
WV determined fight against what they term ‘“‘the 
menace of the dog.”” The sheep, they say, are ‘‘too 
good for dog-meat.’’ Sheep-raising means a welcome increase 
of both the food-supply and the clothing-supply, with a con- 
sequent drop in prices. But sheep can not be raised where 
there are dogs, and dogs are non-producers; they consume food 
and increase the supply of nothing valuable. Not only so, but 
flocks of sheep are a valuable agent in the reclamation of waste 
and cut-over lands. All live stock tend to keep farms from 
reverting to the wiid state, and sheep are foremost in performing 
this service. Therefore the shepherds ery ‘‘ Down with the dog!”’ 
Their representative, Robert M. Carrons, a recognized authority 
on the sheep industry and a leader in the fight against canine 
rapacity, states his case in Town Development (New York) 
as follows: 


*‘Some years ago Washington County, Pennsylvania, was the 
greatest wool-producing county in the entire world. Statistics 
and official records show this. The history of the sheep busi- 
ness in this county is the history of clean farms along with some 
other desirable and wholesome consequences. To-day Wash- 
ington County, Pennsylvania, is far from being the banner wool 
eounty of the world, and it is to be regretted that conditions 
have so far changed as to make a return to sheep and flock 
husbandry in this section a matter of doubtful propriety. And, 
in discussing the utility of sheep in the reclamation of waste 
land I wish to show the menace to this great industry of such 
value to the human family. 

“That great menace to the sheep industry is found in dogs. 
The future of the sheep industry in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, is dark, not that sheep would net pay with the present 
demand for and price of wool and mutton, but because they can 
not be protected from the ravages of the dogs which roam over 
the hills of this and many other counties where once sheep were 
the mainstay of life and prosperity. ...... 

“Conditions which make possible the recurrence of such 
tragedies are what deter the farmers and landowners from 
again embarking in a forlorn enterprise. As long as the danger 
of wholesale destruction of his flocks threatens, the prudent and 
compassionate man who remembers hesitates at the risk. 

““When we consider that 20 per cent. of the earnings of labor 
are spent for food composed of animal products—including 
meats, eggs, butter, milk, and cheese—and another 20 per cent. 
for clothing classed as animal products—shoes and wearing- 
apparel into which wool enters—one would imagine that any 
endeavor or plan to increase the production of the food- and 
clothing-supply would be hailed with boisterous delight by the 
laboring people. But such is not true. Those who complain 
most bitterly about hard times and the high cost of the things 
they eat and wear are the last persons to encourage a change by 
helping to surmount the obstacles to more and cheaper supplies. 

‘“‘Every dog, owned by rich or poor family, eats, and what he 
eats, while in some cases it is of little value, costs somebody 
something. Statistics which have been collected show that to 
feed a dog costs the owner, or some one, on the average, thirty- 
four dollars a year. Thus, in Washington County, Penn- 
sylvania, alone, the twenty thousand dogs which have prac- 
tically put ‘the sheep industry out of business constitute a tax 
upon production of $680,000 per year. And this does not take 
into account the vast, inestimable loss to the farmer population 
which the keeping of these semidomesticated wolves makes 
certain, because of the universal custom of unrestraint under 
which dogs live. This does not take into account the diseases 
which dogs in their wanderings pick up and carry from place 
to place, from family to family—diseases such as hog-cholera 
and the foot-and-mouth disease among animals, which have 
cost the country millions; and diseases such as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, measles, and the like which have taken heavy 
toll of life among the people. This does not take into account 


their filth and contaminating presence in all public places, in 
business houses, and in groceries and meat-markets where 
‘Rab and his Friends’ are frequently in evidence. This does 
not take into account rabies and the risk from this incom- 
parably dread disease.” 


The time has come for a reaction, Mr. Carrons thinks. There 
should be a law to relieve the condition that makes sheep hus- 
bandry so great a risk that few farmers have the heart to under- 
take it. Our future existence, he explains, depends upon the 
conservation of our lands, upon the preservation of their fer- 
tility. No system of farming so surely accomplishes this purpose 
as that which contemplates the keeping of live stock. He goes on: 


“*By force of necessity we are left but the one choice—to graze 
as much of our laad as possible, producing as much gain to the 
eareass of the grazing animal as is possible during the summer 
months on pasture, and if no other way appears in each individual 
ease, market before the feeding season or winter. 

“‘Sheep, by reason of their natural aptitude to eat or browse 
on the rougher vegetation that other animals would reject, make 
the ideal grazing stock for a region where such growth abounds. 
They will clear up and convert such lands into clean grass-lands 
in a surprizingly short time. Some of the goat breeds, Angoras 
in particular, have been greatly advertised for their excellence 
for the same purpose. Investigation of these claims, however, 
seems to indicate that the different breeds of goats are no better 
rubbish-destroyers than.sheep, generally speaking, and with 
the added advantage in favor of the sheep that the profit from 
the keeping of goats does not equal that from the sheep. Lately 
some attempts have been made to popularize the breeding of 
so-called fur-bearing sheep. The ‘fur’ is really the young lamb- 
skin, called ‘Persian Lamb’ by the trade. The younger the 
lamb the better, for within a few days the curl deteriorates. 
Consequently the lamb must be killed before its flesh is of any 
value. 

‘It does not appear to us that with our conditions any change 
from the old-established breeds of sheep that are acclimated 
to our locality is necessary or advisable. We presume no breed 
equals the Merinos for herding in large flocks, and even they 
do better not to be excessively crowded. 

“For cleaning up quickly a clearing or farm run wild with 
worthless and trashy vegetation, nothing we know of equals a 
flock of healthy sheep of that class—dollar for dollar of ex- 
penditure they will outdistance the employment of men with 
seythes or grubbing-tools. And in addition the sheep convert the 
trash they eat into wool and a fair quality of mutton—entirely 
too good for dog-meat. 

“The cut-over and waste lands need the sheep to reclaim 
them. The sheep need protection from the dogs, which to-day 
have nearly paralyzed the wool industry in many parts of the 
country. That is the whole situation in a word, and it seems to 
me that commercial organizations or individuals who seek to 
save the land and its richness for the upkeep of the human 
family should bear in mind and take steps against the menace 
of the dog.” 





HOW TO USE OLD CANALS—For many years a number 
of American cities, says Engineering News (New York), have 
suffered from the nuisance of abandoned canals—not only 
obnoxious as open sewers, but even worse than useless because 
their boatless waters took up useful ground in the busy areas 
of the town. It goes on: 

‘Now several of these communities are finding, or hope to 
find, a use for these deep water-filled cuts by draining the canal 
and using the bed for rapid transit or railway-lines. In Cin- 
cinnati the proposed interurban entrance is on the Miami and 
Erie Canal there; in Syracuse the old Erie Canal bed will 
certainly in time become the route of the New York Central 
through the city to replace the tracks which now are the most 
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disgraceful example of municipal disfigurement in the country; 
in Rochester the Erie Canal will soon be turned into new channels, 
permitting the use of its bed for a street-railway route. The 
eombined advantages of ridding the city of a nuisance and of 


























MAXIM SILENCER: TWO RECENT FORMS. 


obtaining ready made a_deprest railway- terminal or rapid- 
transit route are of such importance as to recommend the pro- 
cedure to any city now saddled with an unused canal.” 





UNHEARD AND UNSEEN ARTILLERY 


O SEE WITHOUT BEING SEEN; to hear without 
being heard—these, says Nicolas Flamel, in La Nature 
(Paris, November 25), are the two greatest factors: of 
tactical success in military operations. How can armies make 
use of them when the very weapons that they use are both 
conspicuous and noisy? In particular, says Mr. Flamel, an 
absolutely silent and invisible piece of artillery would fill a 
long-felt want. So far as smoke is concerned, that has been 
practically eliminated by the use of smokeless powders, con- 




















PHOTOGRAPH OF A PROJECTILE LEAVING A GUN FITTED WITH A SILENCER. 











sisting of nitrated organic material with no mineral salts. But 
it is not so easy to make a powder that shall be “flashless’’ 
as well as smokeless; and at night it is the flash, and not the 
smoke, that betrays the whereabouts of the gun. The flash 
has been lessened, tho not abolished, by the Germans, by 


mixing alkaline salts with the powder. All sorts of substances, 
Mr. Flamel tells us, have been tried—vaseline, alkaline soaps, 
opalates, and resinates—but with no better result. In general, 
decreasing the flash augments the smoke, and vice versa, so 
that this method of getting an invisible discharge is not prom- 
ising. A better way may be to dilute or cool down the inflam- 
mable gas that issues from the gun just behind the projectile 
and produces the flash. This would have to be done in about 
1/19 second, but Mr. Flamel thinks it might be accomplished by 
breaking flasks of carbonic gas at the proper instant. A device 
that was intended to abolish smoke, flame, and noise all at once 
was announced by a Frenchman named Hurnbert, about fifteen 
years ago. His idea seems to have been to entrap the gas from 
the gun in a series of chambers. The most perfect develop- 
ment of this idea is found in the modern Maxim ‘“‘silencer,”’ 

















SILENCER COMBINED WITH BAYONET. 
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THURLER’'S SILENCER. 
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which consists of a tube 4 to 6 inches long by 11% in diameter, 
fastened to the mouth of a firearm. The illustrations show the 
interior arrangement and give an idea of how the gas is slowed 
down in its exit, so that when it finally gets out it produces 
little or no disturbance of the atmosphere. The Maxim silencer 
has assumed successively several different forms. <A _ similar 
device has been invented by Bordenave, a Frenchman, and 
others have been devised by Genshow in Germany, by Childress, 
Thurler, King, Moore, and others. Some of these abolish flash 
as well as sound. Some are intended to be used with light 
artillery or machine guns, but apparently none of the larger 
types has been practically successful. Says Mr. Flamel: 











MOORE'S SILENCER. 











“Both our machine guns and those of the Germans carry 
masks that hide the flash, but the characteristic detonation 
has by no means disappeared. 

“The problem of the flash is most interesting for cannon of 
long range. In the evening, or at night, two oBservers, by 
noting the time, may, with regulated chronometers having 
illuminated dials, locate a battery. Three observers can do so 
without any timepieces. But it is of especial interest to reduce 
the noise of firing. The powerful voice of the gun may put 
courage into the soldier occasionally . .. but its repetition 
causes nervous depression, as does the bursting of shells. 

“The ideal would seem to be to have on one’s own side a 
line of invisible, silent guns, while on the side where the shells 
are falling is a zone of death and smoke. . On one side would 
reign a relative calm, while the enemy’s lines would be turned 
upside down by explosions, shrapnel, and uproar.” 
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HAECKEL’S CONVERSION TO MILITARISM 


HE FAMOUS GERMAN BIOLOGIST and pbhilos- 
opher, Ernst Haeckel, in the second edition of his 
“History of Creation,” published in 1870, just before 
the Franco-Prussian war, exprest himself severely with regard 
to the effect on civilization of what he termed “‘military selec- 
tion,’”’ by which the finest examples of the youth of a nation 
are marked out for slaughter, while the un- 


contain the attacks on militarism. Professor Caullery found 
in the-Sorbonne library a copy of the French edition of 1903, 
on whose margins an enthusiastic student had written the 
words ‘‘Bravo, Haeckel!” thrice repeated, not realizing that 
he was cheering an opinion whose author had discarded it 
thirty years previous. Whether our readers accept Caullery’s 
opinion that Haeckel basely betrayed his real scientific views 
to curry Government favor, or whether they believe that the 

change represented a real advance in 








fit are exempt. It is pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Caullery, of the Paris Sorbonne, 
writing in the Revue gScientifique (Paris, 
November 11-18), that in subsequent edi- 
tions these passages were successively emas- 
culated, and finally supprest. Professor 
Caullery asserts that these changes marked 
the conversion of Haeckel to militarism. 
Whether or not this is true, the German 
philosopher’s former pacifist views and his 
subsequent unwillingness to father them 
are of considerable interest. Here is one of 
the strongest passages quoted by Professor 
Caullery: 

“This infamous militarism, the cancer of 
contemporary Europe, has assumed an abso- 
lute and unprecedented preponderance since 
universal military service, a republican in- 
stitution, has been united, forming the most 
monstrous of hybrids, with the permanent 
army that serves absolutist and dynastic 
ends.” 





This passage, and others like it, were cut 
out in the third edition (1872), issued after 
Germany’s victory. Following it, Haeckel 
goes on to express himself as follows in a 
passage that was left in the third edition, 
but had met its fate before the book 








PROF. ERNST HAECKEL, 


Whose early attacks on ‘‘ infamous 
militarism ’’ were omitted in later 
editions of his works. 


Haeckel’s opinions, resulting from mature 
thought, or perhaps from the logic of 
events, there is undoubted interest in the 
alterations. 





SECRET WIRELESS 
HERE HAVE BEEN many instan- 


ces of hidden wireless plants, hard 
to find for the same reason that 
the needle is hidden in the haystack—one 
doesn’t know exactly where to look, and a 
thorough search takes impossibly long. But 
when the searcher runs across the needle 





he recognizes it at once. So a wireless 
plant, once met with, has been recognizable 
at once by its long aerials, considered ab- 
solutely necessary to catch the electric wave 
in its passage. In some of the huge plants 
these aerial wires may be miles in length. 
Now, however, we are told by an editorial 
writer in The Electrical World (New York, 
December 16), the idea of using small, con- 
cealed aerials, with extremely sensitive radio 
receiving instruments, seems to have oc- 
curred to a number of experimenters. He 


writes: 





“In the laboratories of the Bureau of 





reached the sixth: 


‘“‘Tf any one should dare to propose to put to death at birth, 
as the Spartans and the redskins did, imperfect infants of 
whom a miserable existence could be surely predicted . . . our 
self-styled humanitarian civilization would rightly give a ery 
of indignation. But this same humanitarian civilization finds 
it quite natural that with each explosion of war . . . hundreds 
and thousands of the most vigorous youths should be exposed 
to the chances of battle! And why, I demand, is this flower 
of the population thus massacred? Generally, for ends that 
have not the slightest thing in common with the aims of hu- 
manity and which should be removed from the path of every 
really civilized people—in many cases for purely dynastic in- 
terests, which have nothing to do with the real happiness of 
the nations that have been hurled against each other.” 

Not only have these denunciations of militarism been cut 
out of the late editions, but in them Haeckel forbears entirely 
to criticize ‘‘military selection.’’ Instead, he inserts a new 
passage condemnatory of what he calls ‘‘clerical selection,”’ as 
“dangerous and devastating,’ acting through clerical celibacy 
and the influence of such institutions as the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, ‘‘which carefully eliminated all the noblest and best char- 
acters.” Professor Caullery notes, as a matter of interest, that 
the edition containing this matter was issued (1875) at the 
time of Bismarck’s Kulturkampf—his conflict with the Catholic 
Church; and he says: 

’ 

“‘Haeckel—always a propagandist—thus went to the rescue 
of the Bismarckian policy of the day. The German intellec- 
tuals always love to put themselves at the service of the Gov- 
ernment, and this is probably another example of the fact.’ 


The writer also notes that Haeckel’s French translator, Mr. 


Letourneau, has paid no attention to the changes in the 
German editions, so that the latest French editions still 


Standards, United States Department of 

Commerce, such combinations have been developed to the 
extent that the reception of signals is possible from the 
powerful continuous-wave transmitters in Germany, four 
thousand miles away. When the loop aerial is used, it 
becomes feasible to determine the direction from which signals 
are coming; with two loops at right angles, and a variable- 
phase receiving-transformer, rapid measurements of bear- 
ing can be made. At Union College there has also been some 
work done in the development of these small receiving-aerials. 
Messages from stations all over the United States have been 
received, according to our reports, and there is said to be less 
difficulty from atmospheric and other interference than when 
the usual tall aerial is used. Manifestly, if small wire arrange- 
ments, located within doors, can be used with equal effective- 
ness, in place of the tall structures usually resorted to, consid- 
erable economies of installation and maintenance should result. 
“*So far as has been disclosed, there is no radical change in 
the indoor aerials now under test as compared with those tried 
in past years. The amount of energy abstracted from the pass- 
ing electromagnetic wave is small when considered in its rela- 


. tion to the power which would be developed by the same wave 
I ) 


in a high antenna-wire. In spite of its feebleness, however, 
the received impulse can now be utilized to produce an indi- 
cation, because of the availability of recently developed vacuum- 
tube amplifiers. Signal effects, so weak as to be entirely lost 
by the radio receivers of five years ago, can now be built up 
to sufficient strength for easy telegraphing. 

“The vacuum relays are particularly suitable for use in con- 
junction with small aerials, for the tiny absorbing systems are 
not subjected to the severe atmospheric impulses which play 
havoe with amplifying receivers as ordinarily used. Thus it is 
possible to take advantage of high powers of magnification and 
to secure signals of commercial intensity without too much 
trouble from stray interference. As a whole, the indoor an- 
tennd appears to be distinctly practical; and the opportu- 
nities it offers for concealment should maké its use of marked 
military value.” 
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SHALL WE GIVE UP MEAT? 


O, replies Miss M. Helen Keith, assistant in animal 
nutrition in the University of Illinois. Writing in 
The Scientific Supplement (New York, 
December 2) under the heading “‘Is Vegetarianism Based on 
Sound Scienee?”’ she briefly reviews theories and results on the 


American 


subject, and concludes 


with regard to just what proteins are of greatest value to the 
animal body it will be best to advocate a rather liberal allowance 
of protein, selected from as wide a field as may be. It is gener- 
ally recognized that a large excess of protein is undesirable, 
and a diet made up entirely of meat could be endured only by 
those living in the arctic regions and under strenuous exercise. 
On the other hand, a vegetable diet generally has so low a protein 
content that a large bulk of it must be eaten in order to secure 
a sufficient supply of 
protein.” 





that man prospers best 
on a mixed animal and 
vegetable diet. This, of 
course, may be correct, 
while it is also true that 
many of the human 
family injure themselves 
by excessive meat-eat- 
ing. Miss Keith frecly 
admits this, while as- 
serting that we may in- 
jure ourselves as effec- 
tively, tho in a different 
way, by not eating any 
meat atall. After quot- 
ing Sarah Bernhardt, 
Senator La _ Follette, 
Rodin, the French sculp- 
tor, and Wu Ting Fang, 
in praise of a purely 
vegetable diet, and giv- 
ing their personal testi- 
mony as to its effects 
in their own cases, she 
goes on: 

**Such testimonials as 
these are good, as far 
as they go. There is 
little doubt that many a 
person who has abused 
his body by overeating, 
or injudicious eating, 
would be much benefited 
by inflicting upon him- 
self severe restrictions 
as to the amount, the 
kind, and the time of 
his eating. Testimony 
comes, however, also 
from others who have . 
found that for them- 








When food is scarce, 
the greatest drain on 
the physical well-being 
is due to insufficiency 
of proteins. A certain 
amount of these must 
be given with the food, 
or the body must break 
down its own tissues to 
get them. A man weigh- 
ing 156 pounds contains 
about thirty pounds of 
protein, or 20 per cent. 
of his live weight. If 
he is starving he loses 
five parts per thousand 
protein store 
To prevent this 


of his 
daily. 

loss, proteins from ani- 
mal sources are more 
effective than those from 
plant The 
writer gives the follow- 
ing data from Rubner’s 
laboratory, in Berlin, to 


sources. 


show the lowest amounts 
of protein of the different 
kinds which, with an 
abundance of carbohy- 
and fats, 


suffice to keep the body 


drates may 
from loss of protein: 


Meat protein. 30 grams 








selves the attempt to 
live on the vegetarian 
diet has resulted, sooner or later, in a series of ailments and an 
impaired nervous condition. These eases are less likely to be 
heard from than the others. <A statistical comparison of the 
testimony on both sides of the question, with statements as 
to the details of the conditions of the subjects, would be of 
WITOFONE. |<. és 

_ “The physiologists and nutritional chemists have generally 
put it about this way: Altho proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 


and salts are found in both classes of food, meat is par excellence , 


a protein food, and the cereal grains and other vegetable prod- 
ucts are carbohydrate foods. Fats and oils are abundant in 
both kingdoms; but, as a matter of fact, those which have 
been most used as foods are of animal origin. Proteins, earbo- 
hydrates, and fats are all used by the body for the production of 
heat and muscular energy; proteins also serve a specific need as 
building material in replacing the wear and tear of the body. 
Since all are present in vegetable foods as well as in animal 
foods, it is possible for a person to subsist on food of either 
type to the exclusion of the other; but a large use of meat 
means a large amount of protein, and the question of the liberal 
use of meat involves the much-discust question of the desir- 
ability of a high-protein or a low-protein diet. As is more and 
more fully realized of late years, this last question of the protein 
requirement needs to be settled more on the ground of quality 
than of quantity, and until much more information is gathered 


Milk protein.... 31 

Rice protein.... 34 

Potato protein. . 38 

Bean protein.... 54 

Tir oPaAritn 5 caaiaaer ae . rom <u Bread protein... 76 
THE STATUE OF LIBERTY FLOODED WITH LIGHT. Indian-corn pro- 

WN ened bad 102 

“The numbers show 


that of this list much larger amounts are required of the bean 
protein, the bread protein, and the Indian-corn protein than of 
the meat protein or the milk protein. 

‘‘Such observations as these show plainly the advantage of 
animal protein over vegetable proteins in the extreme emergency. 
Another observation which has repeatedly been made, and which 
shows the advantage of the animal proteins, is that in general 
they are much more nearly all absorbed from the alimentary 
tract than are the vegetable proteins. There is considerable 
waste in the use of plant proteins. ... The animals that 
habitually live entirely on vegetable products are provided 
with means for reducing this waste. They can digest cellulose 
and they have lengthened intestines. Man is not so provided. 

‘‘Some of the vegetable proteins are complete in themselves, 
but the presence of the shoddy necessitates the purchase of a 
larger order of corn or wheat, for instance, than would be neces- 
sary of meat or milk. If one is to confinesoneself to a vegetable 
diet, therefore, it is advisable to provide a liberal and varied 
supply of protein, unless one wishes to reduce the body protein. 
As judged by these considerations it is much safer to include 
meat, milk, and eggs in the diet. 

‘‘Furthermore, during the last few years there has been 
brought out some positive evidence of injury resulting from an 
exclusively vegetable diet. In one set of experiments such 
effects were observed in several species of mammalia, even when 
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" IS LIGHTED. 


HOW “LIBERTY 


The location of projectors on statue-ramparts and near-by roofs is shown at the left. 


At the right is one of the groups of projectors. 











the diet was made up of mixed cereals, legumes, and fresh 
vegetables. If fresh beef, ox-liver, eggs, or milk were added to 
the vegetable diet, the health of the animal was protected. In 
animals that died as a result of an exclusive diet of vegetable 
substances there were signs of pathological conditions in the 
central nervous system and in the alimentary canal, and of his- 
tological changes in the organs. The experiments seem to dem- 
onstrate that the mixed diet supplies elements the lack of which 
in vegetable products may cause injury to vital tissues. .... 

“The general conclusion to be drawn from the scientific 
evidence is, therefore, that the meat-free diet is not as safe as 
the diet containing meat. While in many respects the food 
constituents from animal and vegetable sources are altogether 
equivalent and replaceable, and while it is undoubtedly possible 
for some people to live in perfect health and comfort on a well- 
regulated diet selected from vegetable sources, with the addition 
of milk and eggs, the selection of a suitable variety from these 
limited sources requires special care in the choice and probably 
special attention to the manner of preparation. It may be 
said emphatically that the narrow restriction of the diet to 
cereals leads to serious injury.” 





LIGHTING OUR MONUMENTS 


HE SUCCESSFUL FLOOD-LIGHTING of the Statue 

of Liberty in New York Harbor, carried out as a 

feature of ‘‘electrical week’’ in that city and to be 
continued as a permanency, has suggested to the writer of a 
leading editorial in The Electrical World (New York, December 9) 
the propriety of illuminating in similar fashion other great mon- 
uments marking significant events in our naflonal life. The 
illumination of buildings by the beams of powerful search-lights 
thrown directly upon them, instead of by light-sources disposed 
upon the buildings themselves, has been more or less familiar 
for some years; but the possibilities of the method were per- 
haps not fully realized until its skilful émployment at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco in 1915. Says the 
author of the editorial mentioned above: 


‘‘The lighting of the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor 
last week is representative of the possibilities of carrying out 
a program which lends distinction to such a project. We have 
all too few such great symbols in our history about which our 
ideals of Americanism may cluster and which the magic brush 
of electric light may recreate nightly. There is a patriotic 
opportunity for the artist and the emgineer. Painting great 
pietures with the sky for a background and electricity for a 
brush demands an appreciation of the fitness of things which 
can not be attained by grouping a few spot-lights. In such 
undertakings an art sense of proportion and final effect must 
be coupled with the technical knowledge of appliances, of color 
values, of the reflecting characteristics of surfaces, and of the 
sources of energy available. 

‘*While it is evident that the technical illumination-features 
are only a part of a program to light other monuments, the 
part the electrical interests played in the lighting of the Statue 
of Liberty indicates that they may well take the initiative in 
other localities. The conception of lighting the Statue of 


Liberty, for example, was that of an electrical man. It is sig- 
nificant that the electrical energy was most satisfactorily ar- 
ranged by connecting with the mains of a great central station, 
and that much of the success of the public presentation of the 
plan, which was promoted by the New York World, has.been 
credited by that enterprising journal to the electrical interests. 
This example of cooperation should not stand alone.”’ 


In the same paper (December 23) Messrs. R. F. Casbutt and 
H. H. Magdsick give some interesting particulars regarding the 
lighting of the New York statue. They say: 


‘In designing the lighting installation for the Statue of 
Liberty the purpose was merely to render the work of Bar- 
tholdi visible at night so that the conception which the seulptor 
had wrought into this monument might be seen and felt by 
the ever-increasing numbers of people. No effort was made 
to create a spectacle or brilliant effect, possibilities for which 
are always at hand with modern electric illumination. The 
problem, therefore, became largely one of providing the neces- 
sary quantity of light for the various parts of the statue and 
pedestal, of directing this light efficiently, and of making the 
installation as unobtrusive as possible. 

“Any system that might be devised for flood-lighting the 
statue would, of course, be only an approximation of the ideal, 
inasmuch as the placing of the sources is limited almost entirely 
to locations well below the statue and pedestal itself, a con- 
dition which might easily result in grotesque lighting effects. 
To avoid these, it was necessary to provide many light-sources, 
distributed among a number of locations, and thus give the 
necessary flexibility by varying the —" of the different 
parts to produce the modeling desired. 

“The flame of the torch was originally exee cuted in metal. 
Some time after the erection of the statue part of the metal 
was removed and replaced by a band of glass, behind which 
light-sources were placed. The contour was left somewhat 
angular. 

‘In planning the present new lighting installation it was 
determined to reconstruct the flame so that every part of it 
might be luminous. With the cooperation of the American 
sculptor, Gutzon Borglum, the original contour of the flame 
was restored. Steel ribs were forged to. these lines and were 
installed to strengthen the structure; sheet bronze completed 
the surface. The metal surfaces of all parts of the flame were 
then cut away in small sections, six hundred in all, leaving strips 
of somewhat more than one inch in width for attaching glass. 
Each of the metal sections was replaced with a piece of amber 
cathedral glass bent to the same contour and secured by spring- 
clips and non-hardening putty, rendering the work water-proof 
and at the same time resilient to wind-stresses. Several den- 
sities of amber glass were employed, distributed according to 
their position in the flame. 

“Of the total light generated by the lamps employed in the 
projectors, it is estimated that about 30 per cent. reaches the 
surfaces of the pedestal and statue. The resulting average in- 
tensity of illumination is more than 10 foot-candles, but the 
distribution varies greatly with the requirements of the various 
parts. The average coefficient of reflection for the entire monu- 
ment is of the order of 20 to 25 per cent., so that the statue 
and pedestal become a light-source of about 6,000 candle-power. 
The light issuing from the torch ranges from 4,000 to 5,000 
candle-power.”’ 
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MONG ALL THE WAR-LORDS one would not look 
to find a ‘‘War-Lord of Laughter”’; but this title has 
been earned by Bruce Bairnsfather, whose war-car- 

toons, that have made all England laugh, were briefly noticed 
in these pages last summer. To these he has lately added a 
book called ‘‘Bullets and Billets,”” and his whole war-philoso- 
phy, revealed by pen and picture, shows no tolerance of such 
“‘nonsense”’ as “the purifying and uplifting qualities of warfare.”’ 
Indeed, ‘‘he sees it for what it is,” says Mr. Holbrook Jackson, 
editor of T'o-day (London), ‘‘a nasty business of mud and blood 
and other unspeakable things, 


A “WAR-LORD OF LAUGHTER” 





and also the most popular of Bairnsfather’s pictures is that of 
Bill in a shell- hole and shells and devastation bursting 
around him, saying to his affrighted companion, ‘Well, if yer 
knows a better ‘ole, go to it.’ Thus does Bruce Bairnsfather 
turn tragedy into laughter. As Mr. Vivian Carter says, 
‘Bairnsfather has been the unsolicited and unexpected laughter- 
maker-in-ordinary to the forces of the British Empire at war— 
a volunteer laughter-maker, who combined laughter-making 
with fighting, and extracted mirth and drollery from the most 
horrible situations ever endured by man.’”’ 


Not unlike his drawings is the vignette of his first night in 
the trenches. Most writers 





and he makes his laughter 
mainly out of the sturdy pluck 
and will to endure of those 
rankers who are determined to 
see it through, despite their 
grousings and their discom- 
forts.””. Like all great humor, 
Bairnsfather’s is ‘‘allied to 
tears.”” ‘‘He makes you laugh 
at the most desolating things, 
not because they are laughing 
matters, but because of their 
curious juxtaposition to rather 
bewildered human beings who 
are surprized to find themselves 
swept into this maelstrom of 
destruction.”” We see _ here 
some of his evocations by 
pencil: 

“The most difficult of all 
artistic achievements is the 
ereation of character. And 
just as Dickens created Mr. 
Micawber and Rudyard Kip- 
ling Sergeant 
Bruce Bairnsfather has given 
us Old Bill and Our Bert, the 
two characteristic Tommies of 
the early days of the great 








CAPTAIN BRUCE 


This “volunteer laughter-maker ” 
humorous success of the war"’; his Old Bill and Our Bert, and “their 
sand-bags, plum- and apple-jam, 
become part of English war conversation. into the water and out into 


would see here an opportunity 
for pathos; but Second-Lieu- 
tenant Bairnsfather thus be- 
gan his romantic life in the 
mud of Flanders: 


‘‘Here we were, now wetter 
than ever, cold as polar bears, 
sitting in this hygroscopic 
eatacomb at about 2 a.m. We 
longed for a fire; a fire was 
decided on. We had a fire- 
bucket—it started life as a 
biseuit-tin—a few bits of damp 
wood, but no coke. ‘We had 
some once, I’m sure! Why, 
of course, we built it into the 
dam!’ Down eame the dam, 
out came the coke, and in 
came the water. However, we 
preferred the water to the cold; 
so, finally, after many exas- 
perating efforts, we got a fire 
going in the bucket. Five 
minutes’ bliss followed by dis- 
aster. The fire-bucket pro- 
ceeded to emit such dense 
volumes of sulfurous smoke 


BAIRNSFATHER. 
Mulvaney, so SOLDIER AND CARTOONIST. that in a few moments we 
couldn’t see a lighted match. 
We stuck it a short time 
longer, then one by one dived 


is looked upon in London as “‘ the 


bully and Johnson ‘oles’’ have 





the air, shooting out of our 





war. Once having made the 
acquaintance of these gentle- 
men in khaki and mud, they become friends for life. Old 
Bill is the type of the hardy veteran who has been ‘out 
since Mons,’ and Bert is the raw recruit who has yet to 
learn the tricks of the trade. They are both unforgettable. 
The former, with his walrus mustache, cutty-pipe, and 
Balaklava helmet, and the latter, with his smooth upper lip, 
falling jaw, and dangling cigaret, finding his surprize and 
anxiety always up against the superbly cynical aplomb of 
Bill. What, for instance, could be more typical of the pecu- 
liar cockney humor of so many of our fighting men than the 
picture of Bert, arriving in the trenches and pointing to what 
looks like a roughly fashioned doorway in the earth, and asking 
Bill, ‘Is this right for ’eadquarters?’ to be told—‘Yes, change 
at Oxford Cireus!’ Or the laughter-provoking pathos of the 
two heroes leaning up against some sand-bags beside a shattered 
cottage, and saying. ‘’Ow long are you up for, Bill?’ ‘Seven 
years.’ ‘Yer lucky—I’m duration.’ There seems to be a subtle 
hint here as to the probable length of the war! And I always 
like the trench picture illuminated by star-shell, with the veteran 
leaning up against the parapet with a piece of bread on the 
point of his bayonet in the process of being toasted at a bat- 
tered fire-bucket. The novice appears with, ‘Is this ’ere the 
Warwicks?’ ‘Nao,’ says Bill, with characteristic scorn, ‘’ Inden- 
burg’s blinking light infantry.’ But surely the most masterly 





mud hovel to the surface like 
snakes when you pour water down their holes. Time now, 3 A.M. 
No sleep; rain, water plus smoke. A board meeting held im- 
mediately decides to give up sleep and dugouts for that 
night. A motion to try and construct a chimney with an en- 
trenching tool is defeated by five votes to one. . . . Dawn is 
breaking—my first night in the trenches comes to an end.” 


Men of twenty-eight have not accumulated a great store of 
biographical data for their admirers, but Mr. Jackson passes 
on these: 


‘‘He was one of that numerous galaxy of British men who, 
without any external persuasion, linked up at the beginning. 
He was ‘in it’ from the early days of Armageddon, and before 
the expiry of three months from the fatal 4th of August, he 
found himself, a second lieutenant, sludging about in the 
mud of Flanders. He is now twenty-eight years old and a 
captain of his regiment. The fact which will surprize people 
most is that his name is a real name, and not a pseudonym, for 
he is the son of Major Thomas Bairnsfather, of the Cheshires, 
who is acting as District Recruiting Officer at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where the family has lived for many years. The Bairns- 
fathers are military folk, and Bruce was born in India. As a boy 
he was brought to England, and, like the laureate of Tommy’ 
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Atkins and the Army, Rudyard Kipling, he was sent to the 
famous school at Westward Ho, which everybody knows is the 
scene of Kipling’s school-days and the scenario of ‘Stalky & Co.’ 
He inherited the artistic sense from his mother, who is a painter 
of considerable ability, and his earliest sketches are memories 
of his Indian experiences. These facts and many others are 
recorded by Mr. Vivian Carter, editor of The Bystander, who 
‘discovered’ this remarkable artist, and in whose paper the now 
famous ‘Fragments from France’ have appeared for many 
months.” 


’ 


In his book, Captain Bairnsfather tells how the ‘‘ Fragments’ 
came into being. The old craving to draw came back to him 
in 1915 while he was ‘“‘living”’ in the wreck of a Flemish cottage 
in the village of St. Yvon: 


“‘T didn’t fight against it, and began by making a few pencil- 
scribbles with a joke attached, and pinned them up in our 
eracked shell of a room. Jokes at the expense of our miserable 
surroundings they were, and these were the first ‘Fragments.’ 
Several men in the local platoon collared these spasms, and 
soon after I came across them, muddy and battered, in various 
dugouts near by. After these few sketches, which were done 
on rough bits of paper which I found lying about, I started to 
operate on the walls. With some bits of charcoal I made a 
mess on all the four walls of our back room.” 





FRANCE’S SMALL LITERARY OUTPUT 


WO BOOKS ONLY have appeared in France during 
the past year having ‘‘enough life in them not only to 
live, as the literary phrase goes, but to be on a par 
These two, 


with the extraordinary life we see on all sides.’ 
according to Abbé Ernest Dimnet, are the novel ‘‘Gaspard,”’ 
by René Benjamin, and the other a very short collection of war- 
poems by Paul Claudel. ‘‘Gaspard,’’ of which we gave a fuller 
account some time ago, is the story of a snail-vender in the Rue 





REAL SYMPATHY. 


“I wish you'd get something for that cough o’ yours. That's the 
second time you've blown the blinkin’ candle out!" 
—Bairnsfather in the London Bystander 

















THE: PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 


“Chuck us out that bag o’ bombs, mate; it’s under your ‘ead.” 
—Bairnsfather in the London Bystander. 


de la Gaité, who goes to war, is wounded, and comes home 
again. ‘‘Not only the slang, but the bouquet of it, baffles both 
description and translation,’’ says the Abbé. ‘“‘It is such a 
vivid piece of literature that undoubtedly it will be used as a 
document by future historians with as much reason as ‘La 
Chartreuse de Parme.’’’ The poilu, he adds, “‘lives in those 
rich pages, unblurred by any interference of literary or poetic 
embellishment.’’ Claudel’s poetry is of the war, but shows 
‘reality reflected by the patriotic civilian’s imagination and 
sympathy.” In accounting for the fact that the war’s contri- 
bution to real literature is so small in France, the Abbé declares, 
in The New Witness (London) that it is ‘‘evident that the men 
who might write about the war generally could not, and that 
those who could write about things which did not pertain to the 
war dared not.”’ We read: 

‘For a long time the answer to the question, What about 
French literature? had to be the well-worn witticism at the 
expense of Orlando’s mare—it was dead and gone, and nobody 
appeared to resuscitate it. The younger men were at the war, 
and many of them were soon reported killed. Behind Péguy 
and Clermont, whose trace in French literature was growing 
every day more visible and may not begin to wear off for a 
number of years, a long list of writers who had given more than 
promises could be drawn up. Their friends or rivals are still 
fighting, and it is only occasionally that one of them reappears, 
like René Benjamin, with some bone gone and a yellow ribbon 


y) 


to replace it. 

‘‘With the older generations—the academicians, we may call 
them, for we could not mention twenty writers worth naming 
who do not belong either to the Académie Frangaise or to the 
Goncourt Academy—the disappointment at not being able to 
act, that is to say, fight, and the longing to do something, 
resulted in activity which can not be called literature. Some, 
like Mr. Brieux, who spends all his time with blind soldiers, 
went in for what is called le travail a U’arriére; others, like Mr 
Capus, Mr. Lavedan, Mr. Donnay, Mr. Bourget, Mr. Bazin, and, 
above all, the unconquerably energetic Barrés, devoted them- 
selves to journalism, and it is both a joy and a pity to see the 
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results; finally, not a few of them proceeded to die: Mr. de 
Mun, Jules Lemaitre, Faguet, Hervieu, Claretie, Roujon, Mr. de 
Ségur, Mr. Méziéres, and Francis Charmes. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the literary activity of France seemed for a long 
time to be nil. In the early months of the present year, I 
studied the Tablettes Bibliographiques for 1915. Eight hundred 
volumes—to eighteen thousand in average years—had been 
published, and they were largely reprints and technical works. 
It was evident that the men who might write about the war 
generally could not, and that those who could write about things 
which did not pertain to the war dared not.” 





In France, as everywhere else, we are assured, the demand for 
great works is now much larger than the offer. ‘‘To the ‘expert 
as well as to the amateur it seems unthinkable that great 
events should not be accompanied by great books.’’ The 
romantic movement tried to answer to this natural demand— 
not always successfully, as we see: 

“The wars of the Revolution, the wars of Napoleon, were 


heroic deeds which demanded a heroic expression, and the 
straining of the Romanticists after sublimity was frequently apt 

















THERE ARE TIMES WHEN PRIVATE LIGHTFOOT FEELS ABSOLUTELY 
CONVINCED THAT IT’S GOING TO BE A WAR OF EXHAUSTION. 
—Bairnsfather in the London Bystander. 


to result in turgidness. As a matter of fact, most of the litera- 
ture concerned with the two extraordinary decades which 
followed the first great modern arming of 1792—Hugo’s military 
poems more than everything else—is now unpleasantly connected 
in our minds with histrionie associations, and it is an ordeal 
to hear an actor or, above all, an actress, strike up in the approved 
tone: at 7 

Or, en milhuit cent neuf, nous primes Saragosse, 
7 Eylau, c’est un pays en Prusse. 


“There is too much in all this that is the desecration of a 
noble, popular craving by professionals indifferent to the con- 
sequences, and with some people the reaction is strong. I was 
only a schoolboy when I chanced on a short poem, which I 
have more than once tried to find again since, in which Voltaire 
shows in one brilliant flash all the daring and recklessness of the 
soldiers of his day, with the gory battle-field as a background, 
by dashingly describing glory as wearing a black cockade. I 
saw a great deal more through those few agile lines, with their 


~ 


faint echo of long-silenced bugles, than in more modern poems 
which deafen us by the drumming of their rimes. 

“Certainly it can not be denied that war means reality and a 
multitudinous chance for gifted individuals to gather the ex- 
perience on which the best part of literature is founded; we 
know that there can be endless variety in the expression of the 
monotony of fights; that the same battle can be made inter- 
esting by a hundred narrators so long as new figures appear in 
it, and that a version of ‘La Chartreuse de Parme,’ by Alfred de 
Vigny, would be well worth reading. We are also conscious of 
an ocean of emotions, many of them of the noblest description, 
beating around us, and all of us who ever attempted to put two 
rimes together wish ourselves poets.”’ 





THE SOUL OF ROUMANIA 


HE TRAGEDY OF ROUMANIA is painted by the 
revelations of its folk-lore, which show it surrounded 

by aliens in race and widely different psychological 

traits. Their descent, according to their claims and the impli- 
cations of their name, is from the ancient Romans. Their folk- 
lore, as is shown by a writer in L’Opinion (Paris), differs widely 
from that of neighboring peoples like the Servians and the 
Greeks. The legends of Roumania have, so we are told, been 
lately collected by Demetrius Theodoresco from the lips of an 
old laoutar, Petrea Cretzoul Cholean, whom he met by chance. 
This man, the son of slaves of Braila, was utterly ignorant of 
the art of writing, but he was gifted with a prodigious memory 
richly stored with the songs and the tales of both town and 
countryside. Theodoresco took pains to cultivate the friend- 
ship of the ancient minstrel, not an easy task, since his origin 
made him suspicious of trickery. ‘‘When Theodoresco finally 
proposed to him that he should visit -him at Bucharest, he 
debated long before accepting the invitation. A vague fear that 
he would be put in jail for crimes which he had not committed 
made him hesitate until the moment of departure. Finally, he 
decided and came to the Roumanian capital, where he was com- 
fortably lodged and served with excellent food and drink. 
Cholean’s fears were definitely dissipated in this hospitable at- 
mosphere. He felt happy and began to love his host. Nothing 
then prevented him from singing what he pleased, since he 
found himself in the midst of friends. After his repasts, like a 
rhapsodist of the ‘Iliad,’ he recited poems or chanted old airs.”’ 
When this happy state of affairs had been reached, his host 
profited by it to make a collection of more than fifty thousand 
verses, which in all probability would otherwise have disap- 
peared, according to Mr. Léo Claretie in a newly published 
work, entitled, ‘‘Contemporary Intellectual Roumania.’’ Theo- 
doresco’s collection includes *‘Colindes’’ (songs of Christmas and 
New Year), ‘‘Cantice Cetranesci’’ (ballads), ‘‘ Doina, Horas”’ 
(songs to accompany dances), ‘‘Bethlehems’’ (mysteries of the 
Nativity, played by marionettes), and funeral incantations. We 
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read: 

“Tt is the register of the Roumanian soul. Its joys, its sor- 
rows, its hatreds, its aspirations, its heroic impulses—all are 
captured forever in this great ancestral book.” 





The writer then quotes the following charming extracts: 


‘One time there happened what had never happened before 
and will never happen again. There was a young girl in a 
village of the mountain who was stopt by the flowers as she 
passed them; and the flowers said to her: ‘Stay with us, O 
Sister.’ And in the morning the sun said to her, ‘Give me thy 
tresses that I may mingle them with my own, and when I 
spread them over forest and plain, none shall be able to dis- 
tinguish between my tresses and thy tresses.’ And the river 
said to her: ‘Cross my waters, and the very stones shall not 
be able to tell the lightness of thy feet from the lightness of 
my waters!’ 

“But the maiden listed not to the flowers, nor to the sun, 
nor to the river with its stones and its waters. She would not 
dance with the stars, nor mingle her locks with the tresses of 
the sun, nor dip her bare feet in the river that called to her. 


— 
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‘The young girl desired only léve. ‘It is love that I want,’ she 
cried. ‘I wish for love... . If thou wilt wed me I will give 
thee my lips. Art thou come, thou, whom destiny has pledged 
me? Come to my arms—come, that I may give thee the 
honey of my mouth.’”’ 

The writer here calls attention to the marked difference be- 
tween the Roumanian folk-lore and that of Servia or Greece 
in this primitive literature of love. 

“Desire, the cult of the voluptuous, is the dominant theme 
of the love-poetry of the Roumanians. In Greece or in Servia, 


contrary to the current prejudice, love is above all a matter 
of the imagination. Among the Moldos-Valaques 


But in that they do not differ from literary words, and the 
very fact that they are continually being changed bears witness 
to the power and prevalence of the motive which gave rise to 
them. 

‘Professors ought to warn their pupils against using any 
expressions without discrimination and too habitually. But this 
is not warning them against slang, it is warning them against 
deadness. Indeed, in the evolutions of baseball slang is to be 
found a most perfectly magnified example of the lively minded 
person’s determination not to use any expression after it has 
grown habitual. This poetic striving, mingled with a certain 
exaggerative humor, is what makes our baseball dialect grow 
more and more unintelligible to a layman. At first we say 





it is the thrills of the body. This sentiment of 








desire is very simple, even chaste, and hardly to 
be called indelicate. Listen to this plaint of the 
forsaken laoutar: ‘When she departed, leaving me 
alone in the garden, I planted the seed of a flower 
in the print of her foot; I watered it with my 
tears, and it blossomed. But her hand never 
plucked it. The forget-me-not is withered, I have 
east it upon the road; thus, doubtless, has she 
torn from her heart the memory of me.’”’ 


This remarkable collection is said to be as rich 
in the poetry of heroism as in that of love. Par- 
ticularly numerous are the songs of hatred against 
the oppressor. In the present state of hostility 
they have a startlingly modern note. Witness 
the following: 


“Hungarian with the short cloak, do not tarry 
in Moldavia. Return to thine own land to gobble 
fat and rub thy walls with garlic to keep off 
ghosts. 

‘‘Hungarian with the long mustache, I have 
ealled on Death to pursue thee, on flame to burn 
thee, on the cross to hang thee. La hora! May 
I dance to the flames of that fire. 

‘‘Hungarian, thou mad dog, thou hast made 
me suffer; the time has come to avenge me. 
Formez la hora!”’ 





A GOOD WORD FOR SLANG 


ITERARY PROFESSORS and “professors 

of elegant virtue’’ are the sworn enemies 

of slang. They tell us, so Mr. Max East- 

man declares in The New Republic, that ‘‘we use a 
slang word merely because we are too lazy to think 
up the ‘correct’ word.” Mr. Eastman, however, 
turns the words back upon the utterer and declares 
this casual and sweeping generalization to be mere- 
ly ‘fa result of indolence in these professors.” 
Had they given ‘‘a moment’s studious examina- 
tion to the subject-matter’’ they would see that 























MAX EASTMAN, 
Who finds “ poetic striving’’ in our baseball lingo and poetic intent in slang. 








“even among practical slang words the expres- 
sions which fill that hasty purpose of ignoring dis- 
criminations are exceedingly few, that fully half of the practi- 
eal slang makes a new and valued discrimination in the child’s 
environment, and that, moreover, more than half of all slang is 
not practical at all, but vigorously poetic in its intent, supply- 
ing a new creative word for a thing, or a quality, or a mood.” 
We get herewith some examples and discriminations: 


“The words ‘bluff’ and ‘crib’ and ‘flunk,’ for instance, are 
entirely practical. They are important items in the technique 
of school life. ‘Muff’ and ‘hunch’ are as ingeniously fitted into 
the mechanism of social life as any words. They are skilfully 
formed instruments. 

***Pussyfoot,’ on the other hand, is a verb of poetic quality. 
‘Up against it’ is more subtly so. ‘She’s a gloom,’ ‘he’s a 
butter-fingers,’ ‘a flannel-mouth,’ ‘have a heart,’ ‘start some- 
thing,’ ‘put your foot in it’—these expressions are all keenly 
poetic, and they are strong. Of course, like all poetry that 
becomes established, they lose after a time their original vigor 
and come to be used automatically and with stale perception. 


that the pitcher is nervous. But that is a worn-out expres- 
sion. ‘His feet are not on the ground’—that too, however, is 
stale. ‘He’s up in the air.’ But that again becomes copied. 
‘He’s chasing the kite,’ ‘he’s aeroplaning his emotions,’ and 
so on, until some perfectly unintelligible gibberish results, and 
we go back to the practical adjectives and begin the cycle again. 

“The determination of certain restaurant clerks not to name 
any dish by its practical name is worthy of any poet’s emula- 


tion. ‘A dozen raw oysters,’ orders the customer. ‘Twelve 
alive in the shell,’ shouts the clerk. 
‘*** An order of rump steak, rare,’ says another. ‘Slab of moo 


—let him chew it!’ 

‘‘Dante has just this manner of indicating the thing by its 
attendant cireumstanees. ‘I am one who left off singing halle- 
lujahs,’ is Dante’s way of saying, ‘I am a messenger from 
heaven.’”’ 

For those not too refined to think, says Mr. Eastman, it 
must be evident that the technique of vividness here is the 
same, altho the thing to be imagined is of so different a quality. 
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JUSTICE AS THE TRUE PEACE-BASIS 


T THE MOMENT CRIES FOR PEACE are variously 
heard throughout the world, Dr. George Brandes, the 
eminent Danish critic, advises us that the ‘‘trouble 

with a peace-treaty is that it does not at all guarantee peace.”’ 
In support of this contention he cites in the January issue of 
Vanity Fair (New York) the calculation of Victor Cherbuliez, 


showing that from the year 1560 k.c. to 


“As we all know, religious fanaticism has only given way to 
national madness. But if we have finally succeeded in knock- 
ing the teeth out of the religious lunatics, we may at least 
conceive of the possibility of eventually knocking the teeth 
out of the fanatics who go to war merely because of national 
hatreds. 

‘“‘Among certain races and in certain countries we have seen 
the most stubborn and deep-rooted con- 
ventions of honor entirely overcome. Few 





1860 a.p. the world achieved eight thousand 


Se institutions, for instance, were as soundly 





treaties, each of which lasted on an average 
a little longer than two yéars. If national 
security were to be assured by treaty or 
by war, the War of 1870-71 would have 
permanently settled the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine, but security is only obtained 
‘‘when both parties consider the settlement 
just.”” Such a solution does not, of course, 
satisfy ‘‘military heroes or political dilet- 
tanti,”” but only ‘‘rational human beings,’ 
and they, fortunately, will soon be in the 
majority in the world. Dr. Brandes avows 
a “real and not entirely unjustified hope” 
that in the end common sense will really 
rule the world, which is to say, that the 
“irresistible logic of things will prove 
stronger than the wild agitation of politi- 
eal fanaties,’’ and he proceeds: 





“From a few words I recently wrote in 
a Norwegian magazine—in which I exprest 
a doubt as to this being the last war on 
earth, and hinted that the madness in Eu- 
rope might fail to usher in a reign of true 
justice—several newspapers have concluded 
that I consider it hopeless to struggle 
against war. Indeed, that I look upon war 
as a beneficent force. 

“‘T merely remarked that human nature 
evolves, but only very slowly, for the bet- 
ter. Manis by nature but a higher sort 
of beast of prey, an evolved ape. But this 
remark does not imply that I believe hu- 
manity will never be able to rid itself of war 
—or of the passion to prey. Yet one thing 
is certain. The methods which the Euro- 
pean nations have been using of late will 
not bring them very much nearer to their 
goal. 

“The Allies claim, in chorus, *hat their 
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BRANDES. 


DR. GEORGE 


“Tf dueling could die a natural death,” 
asks this Danish critic, ‘why can’t we 
predict the death of war?” or America, for instance—men hate not 


entrenched in the world as the duel. It 
was founded on some of the finest instincts 
in humanity: on hatred to injustice, on 
honor, on aristocratic traditions, and per- 
sonal pride. In the eighteenth century the 
duel still flourished among Anglo-Saxon 
nations, as well as among the Latins, Ger- 
mans, and Slavs. It is still ineradicable in 
Germany and France, but in Great Britain 
and in the United States it is as dead as it 
is in the Scandinavian countries. 

“And if dueling could die a natural 
death, why can’t we predict the death of 
war? But just as the duel could not be 
eradicated by decapitating duelists, as 
Richelieu attempted to do, so militarism 
can not be uprooted by munitions and 
conscription. 

‘‘What a multitude of prejudices had to 
be removed before the duel disappeared! 
Such seorn and derision as met the man who 
refused to challenge one who had insulted 
him! What a school for courage, honor, 
and personal dignity the duel was said to 
he—for thousands of years! And yet, 
quietly, unobtrusively, it has been elimi- 
nated and forgotten by the most civilized 
nations in the world. 

‘According to its partizans, its disap- 
pearance should have weakened the moral 
fiber of men; generated cowardice and a 
plebeian mode of thought. Yet no man in 
his senses considers the Americans or the 
English less manly than the French or the 
Germans. 

‘‘In a few small and slightly civilized 
communities the disappearance of the duel 
may, for instance, have increased the im- 
pudence of the press. Newspapers are 
now, perhaps, more circumspect when an 
offense may call forth a challenge. In 
larger communities, however—in England 











lost their honor since the duel disappeared, 





object is to crush Prussian militarism. 
But as surely as two and two make four, 
militarism can not be crusht by militarism. All attempts to 
do so have been fruitless—insane even. But there is no reason 
to infer that militarism will never be eradicated. Merely that 
it will be accomplished in a totally different way.” 

By way of illustration Dr. Brandes asks us to consider a 
few connected links of progress achieved by humanity in the 
past. As one of these he recalls that religious fanaticism was 
onee a scourge on the earth just as frightful ‘‘as rabid patriotism 
has been in our own day.”’ Christians and Mohammedans mur- 
dered each other for centuries, and the ‘‘fruitless Crusades were 
of so-called religion.”” We no longer declare war for the sake 
of religion, and it is inconceivable in our day that Philip IT. 
should have ravaged Flanders because its inhabitants were 
Protestants, yet Dr. Brandes observes parenthetically ‘this 
does not, of course, necessarily imply that Flanders of to-day 
is any better off.”’ We read then: 


nor has life, on the whole, become less 
thrilling or noble. Nor has decadence increased; nor idealism 
diminished. The disappearance of war would not be more fatal 
to the maintenance of the highest ideals of life than was the 
elimination of the duel.” 

Nevertheless, Dr. Brandes is ready to admit that war gives 
birth to something besides horrors and atrocities. It reveals 
heroism and abnegation in men, but “‘this does not justify our 
worshiping it,’’ and he calls attention to the fact that— 


‘A fire gives to courageous firemen an opportunity to show 
their bravery and endurance; but no one praises fires, least of 
all a blaze which destroys an entire city. Appalling epidemics 
give conscientious doctors and brave nurses an opportunity to 
display heroism, forethought, intelligence, quick-wittedness, and 
many other virtues; but no one sings hymns of praise to cholera 
or to typhus. Poverty and misery often give rise, in men, tg, 
charity and generosity. Yet no thinking person would argue™ 
that the display of these qualities justifies starvation. 


—— 
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**T wish that men would realize that true progress comes from 
other sources. Great thinkers,: good men, noble thoughts, 
high ideals, intellectual achievements, patient scientists, and 
the undimmed truth—those are the forces that make for true 
progress; those are the forces which are worth more in a coun- 
try than all forces of race hatred, of militarism, of aggressive 
strength, of organized brutality.”’ 





THE CHURCH’S DUTY TO THE STAGE 


RITERS AND PRODUCERS of “lecherous and slimy 
plays’’ have been picked out for especial denunciation 
in the Bishop of London’s campaign against vice in the 

British metropolis. But the British theatrical profession resent 
the loose employment of such phrases. The eminent English 
actor, Mr. H. B. Irving, in an evening lecture at the Church 
of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, replied that such plays as the 
Bishop describes ‘‘do not pass the censor; and if a play in any 
way answering to that description has found its way upon the 
stage, it has been a very rare occurrence, and has generally 
met with the fate it deserved.”” And Mr. Irving would say 
further, in answer to such criticism, that “in point of actual 
decency the English stage always has been, and is, the most 
decent in the world. That is to a large extent because the public 
has made it so. Let those who would correct anything amiss 
in our theaters go to the theaters for themselves, see the unde- 
sirable things, point them out clearly and unmistakably. But 
do not make loose and general charges not founded on actual 
experience, as the Bishop of London has done.” 

Mr. Irving spoke in one of a series of lectures on Church prob- 
lems being given at St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, and his topic 
Besides replying to the 


was, ‘‘The Amusement of the People. 
Bishop of London and the rest, he asked Church people to deal 
more kindly with the theater, to recognize its necessary place in 
life, and to help it to realize its highest ideals. People, he said, 
as quoted in the London Daily Telegraph, ‘“‘must be amused, 
just as they must be fed and clothed.”’. The Chureh recognizes 
that need in realizing that its own service must be attractive, 
that ‘“‘the preaching must be, if possible, stirring and exciting— 
even in the gloomiest religions the hell-fires to which the sinful 
were assigned must be made to flame brightly.”” The actor 
thus paid his respects to the Puritan Sabbath of old—and 
New—England: 

‘Our present attitude toward Sunday amusements is both illog- 
ical and hypocritical in character. Cinematograph theaters are 
allowed to be opened on Sunday on condition that they give some 
comparatively small portion of their proceeds to charity. But if, 
on a Sunday, in a cause purely of charity, some one wants to 
play a play of Shakespeare’s, or even a little duolog of a most 
harmless and innocent character, it is forbidden. However 
beautiful or elevating the play and its purpose, however con- 
spicuously a work of genius, it must not be acted on Sunday, 
while anything in the way of roaring farce or lurid melodrama 
is allowed to be exhibited at cinematographs under the cover of 
a modest contribution to charity. What are you, as a Church, 
going to say to insincerity of this kind? To judge from the 
utterances of the Bishop of London and others, the Church 
would seem to be casting about to find some point d’appui on 
which to fix itself to meet our changed conditions. 

“Our Allies, the French, are a nation of Sabbath-breakers 
according to our lights. Are they any the worse for it, tried 
in the furnace of a bloody war? Does the dismal day our 
Sunday means in our great cities, idle, dreary, and unattractive 
—does thatform of day do us any good? Are prayer and devo- 
tion in the morning entirely inconsistent with harmless amuse- 
ment in the afternoon? Will your churches be any the fuller 
for shutting the theaters? Is religious observance inconsistent 
with mirth and jollity?” 

The artistic side of the question of the Church’s relations with 
the theater is closely connected with the moral side, in Mr. 
Trving’s opinion. The speaker alluded to the modern youthful 
distaste for “highbrow” entertainment, the dislike for anything 
serious or intellectual. He asked: 


“Is the amusement of the people to become purely frivolous; 
are the great plays that once held the stage for all classes of 
the public to become the enjoyment of the few? If so, then 
great drama and great acting will cease to be. 

“The steady growth of every form of lighter and more frivol- 
ous entertainment has, no doubt, been intensified by the war— 
but what of the future? Are we going to be more spiritual or 
more material after the war? You, of the Church, are prob- 
ably asking that question more anxiously than I am. But 
there is a spiritual side to the theater as well as to religion. 
If the primary object of the theater must always be to amuse 
and interest, yet it can interest in such a way as to elevate 
men’s minds and make them think of something higher and 
nobler than the mere trivialities of life. The power of the 
stage in this direction is beyond question. Now, if the stage 
is to show people the facts of life, it is obvious that it can not 
show those facts truly if it deals merely with what is cheerful 
and frivolous, and shows nothing of the tragedies of life that are 
going on around us. 

‘And the Church can do something in recognizing first of all 
that the amusement of the people is as natural and wholesome 
a necessity as their health or spiritual welfare. Your concern 
is not only to see that such amusement be clean and deeent— 
the public will to a great extent look after that for themselves 
—but you will be doing stage and public a real service if you 
strive to rescue this particular form of amusement from becom- 
ing merely trivial and inane, if you help to give it the power 
and the means to carry out its higher purposes. Remember 
that never has the public been catered for in the way of amuse- 
ment so prodigally as to-day, and that prodigality will certainly 
not get less as time goes on. You can not hope to stem the 
tide. Take it at the flood, and try your utmost to guide at 
least a part of it into worthy channels. So you will be serving, 
I believe, not only the cause of art, but indirectly the cause of 
religion.” 





A NOTABLE YEAR IN THE CHURCH 


HE PAST TWELVE MONTHS in the religious world 

are memorable for the donations to churches and the 

progress made toward greater unity. Such is the 
comment of a writer in the New York Herald, who, reviewing 
the year 1916 in which every event was influenced by the Euro- 
pean War, finds that the ‘‘result was increased gifts of money 
and lives to missions and a deeper and more practical interest 
in the propagating of the Golden Rule at home and in Christian 
lands abroad.” He notes also that a great stride forward in the 
temperance movement was made when four more States went 
dry at the elections in November, so that now there are twenty- 
three States in the ‘“‘dry”’ column. In this connection we learn 
from the report of the Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, that— 


“The Territory of Alaska, by a 5 to 3 vote, exprest itself 
in favor of prohibition on November 7, 1916, but it is necessary 
that Congress put the policy into effect, as that body reserves 
the right to legislate on the liquor question for Alaska. Utah, 
by action of a pledged legislature, will pass a prohibition law, 
to become effective August 1, 1917. Florida, also by pledged 
legislative action, will submit a prohibition amendment to the 
Constitution to be voted upon in the general elections of 1918. 

‘‘Wyoming has a legislature pledged to prohibition submis- 
sion, but the details of its action are not determined. New 
Mexico is expected to vote upon the question in 1918. The 
Democratic primary of Texas. has instructed the legislature to 
submit the question to be voted upon July 28, 1917. Minnesota 
has a substantial dry majority in its legislature, and will prob- 
ably go dry in 1918. 

“Tt is practically assured that Kentucky and Nevada will 
vote upon prohibition, but the time is not certain. Nevada 
will almost certainly; go dry, and the result in Kentucky can 
not be predicted. In Missouri and Indiana strong effort to 
induce the forthcoming sessions of the legislature to enact 
statutory prohibition will be made. Iowa, with statutory pro- 
hibition, will, by its legislature, submit prohibition for the 
Constitution for the second time, as is required by law before 
it may be voted upon.” 


In evidence of the growth of Church unity, our Herald infor- 
mant points toward the merging of the two great branches of 
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the Methodist Church, North and South, and he recalls that 
last winter commissions of all American Protestant churches 
met at Garden City, L. I., for the first time, and adopted a 
general platform on which it recommended that the World 
Conference on Faith and Order proceed. We are reminded also 
that Pope Benedict XV. sent a letter to the commissions, assuring 
them of his ‘‘deep interest and prayers.” 

Adverting to pension funds, the Herald writer informs us 
that the fund of the Episcopal Church amounted to more than 
$3,500,000, and there is every indication that it will reach the 
goal of $5,000,000 by March 1 next. The pension fund of the 
Presbyterian Church climbed to $5,250,000. Furthermore, mil- 
lions of dollars were collected in the United States to aid war- 
sufferers, and we are told that the Jews alone have sent more 
than one million dollars to their brethren on the Continent. 
The Presbyterian, Episcopal, and Methodist Churches have 
kept their pastors on the continent supplied with funds to 
distribute, and the Catholic Church, through its Peter’s Pence 
collection and its gifts to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith, has endeavored to make good what has been necessarily 
stopt by the countries at war. As an instance of the increase 
in gifts for missions, the writer mentions one million dollars 
raised by the Southern Baptist Church for added equipment 
to its foreign-mission stations in memory of Adoniram Judson, 
the first Protestant missionary to Burma. Again, a nation-wide 
campaign was launched to secure $300,000—a large proportion 
of which is pledged—for the Judson Memorial Baptist Church 
in Washington Square, New York, to make it a national memo- 
rial to the late Rev. Dr. Edward Judson, who founded it for 
foreign-speaking Americans. Looking forward, we are advised 
that a notable event of the religious year to come will be the 
world-wide celebration of the four hundredth anniversary of 


the Reformation. 


GIFTS OF GROUP INSURANCE. 
‘oer WAS MARKED THIS YEAR by great 





emphasis upon a practically new form of social service— 

‘‘eroup insurance.’”’ These policies have been bought 
on a large scale and presented by employers to their help ‘‘as 
a means of ‘showing their good-will toward their men.’ The 
motive back of the act may either be ‘‘the extraordinary gen- 
erosity occasioned by the great prosperity of the country” or, 
perhaps, ‘‘because employers everywhere feel the necessity 
of doing something for their men to counteract the high cost of 
living, and to meet the: various problems of employer and 
employee.”” Some insurance companies regard this form of 
insurance as likely to take as firm a hold as workmen’s com- 
pensation has done. The score of States which now contemplate 
introducing into thefr legislatures bills for compulsory social 
insurance will find the choice between this and group insurance 
forced to an issue. The rise of group insurance in America 
dates from 1912, says an editorial writer of the New York 
Evening Post, and he finds it significant that ‘‘it has followed 
directly the spread of workmen’s compensation acts.”’ 

“‘The first of these was the Federal Law passed in 1908, and 
the first State act to go into force was that effective in New 
Jersey in 1911. By the beginning of the current year thirty- 
three States and Territories had compensation laws in force. 
This notable spread of legislation which has awakened employers 
to the soundness of the principle of certain forms of social in- 
surance is admitted by insurance companies to be the chief 
factor in opening the new field. As it has become evident that 
compulsory accident insurance is of general benefit, it has be- 
eome evident also that forms of insurance not covered by the 
compensation laws would be beneficial also. Large classes of 
workers, through thoughtlessness, lack of urging, or slight 
physical disqualification, will fail to provide life-insurance for 
their dependents. It is an axiom of insurance that the propor- 
tion of the insured in a definite labor group is in inverse ratio 
to its wage-status, and a wise employer will make provision 
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for the insurance of the lowest-paid and better-paid together. 
By the taking out of group insurance, rates impossible where 
agents have to be maintained to visit each individual can be 
obtained. Men with slight ailments will be included with 
those perfectly sound, for the companies are confident that no 
deception is being attempted by men seriously diseased. Most 
group insurance is offered either in the form of simple life-in- 
surance, or with more elaborate policies providing life-insurance, 
disability provision, and annuities for declining years, and the 
employer may pay all or merely part of the premium. In any 
ease, group insurance is designed rather to supplement than 
completely to displace individual insurance.” 


There are difficulties in the way of a successful application 
of group insurance, particularly in its penetration among the 
lower strata of wage-earners. We read: 


“This country has not been favorable soil for such cooperative 
insurance bodies as the Sociétés de Secours Mutuel which in 
France enroll over 4,000,000 people and in Belgium a half- 
million. Our unskilled workmen of foreign birth will be hard 
to reach in group insurance because slow of understanding, and 
too inclined to change employment. Yet some employers have 
essayed the task. One Passaic manufacturer, whose workers 
are chiefly unlettered Poles, Hungarians, and Slavs, writes en- 
couragingly of his experience. At first ‘they did not under- 
stand what the benefits were, and as for some time after it 
was installed we had no claims, they had no means of learning, 
but after two or three cases occurred, where the benefits began 
to accrue, I assume that it formed a topic of conversation, and 
in the last six months I have noticed a material change for the 
better in the tendency of the men to remain in employ.’ And 
it is encouraging to note that group life-insurance in the com- 
panies in which it is easiest to apply has stimulated the study 
of such subjects as old-age pensions, or accident-compensation 
benefits outside the lines laid down by law. In institutions pre- 
viously possessing pension systems it has had an influence in 
leading to improvements. 

“There is reason to believe that some insurance companies 
pin faith to group-writing as a means of heading off compulsory 
health-insurance legislation. . . . But if group insurance does 
stop the agitation, it must be because it comes to include 
pretty well the whole field of workers earning less than $1,200 
@ year.” 


Mr. W. G. Curtis, president of the National Casualty Co., of 
Detroit, outlines in The Insurance World (Pittsburg) certain ob- 
jections to the bill for compulsory health-insurance proposed by 
the American Association for Labor Legislation. These results, 
he imagines, would follow if the bill were enacted into a law: 


‘Tt could not be enforced without aid of police power. 

“Tt could not reach and serve more than 25 per cent. of the 
people coming under the law. 

“Tt would destroy the spirit of independence. 

“Tt would establish Socialism. 

“The State would collect a tax of $5 to effect a saving of $1. 

“The wage-earner would be forced to pay $9.60 to save $4.80. 

“Tf the 33,500,000 wage-earners could be brought under the 
law, it would mean that 3,350,000 would become discards, be- 
cause of age or physical condition. 

“It would furnish political employment or remunerative asso- 
ciation for 250,000 politicians. 

“It would create carrier funds, that would be controlled or 
exclusively administered politically, to the amount of $150,000,- 
000 annually. 

“Tt would permit a small percentage of the doctors to control 
most of the industrial practise. 

“Tt would apparently exclude all but allopathic practitioners. 

“It would interfere with religious liberty, because it would 
force medical examination of, and compel medical treatment of, 
Christian Scientists. 

‘“‘Tt would establish paternalism: 

‘It would create class distinction. 

‘““On November 18, President Wilson, in addressing a dele- 
gation from the American Federation of Labor, warned them 
against class distinction. He said: 

““*What I have tried to do is to get rid of any class division 
in this country. The worst thing that could happen to America 
would be that she should be divided into groups.’...... 

‘The initials S. I. may stand for Social Insurance in the bill, 
but if such bill became the law they would then stand for Social 
Injustice.” 
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Sy BeechAhat Packing Co, 
































The New Way 


The Old Way 


Laborious and Slow Speedy—Neat—Thorough 


Four Operations Required One Operation Suffices 


Beech-Nut Found a Better Way 
To Write Checks 


OU sign your name and lay down the pen. One check written 
—little effort—only a few seconds gone. But multiply that effort 
and those seconds by the number of checks your concern sends out 
every week! Consider the time spent on the check register or what- 
ever other records you keep! Do you see the need for making out 
those checks and records most quickly? And with no duplicated effort? 


The result of giving check writing and records careful thought is 
well illustrated in the case of the Beech-Nut Packing Company. Mr. 
F. E. Barbour, Secretary, tells what they were able to save, as follows: 


“One of the biggest advantages we have secured in connection with our accounting work is 
in the writing of our checks. We use one of the Elliott-Fisher Machines almost exclusively for 
writing our checks and check register. Before installing the machine it was necessary to write 
the name of every individual to whom we issued a check, four times. Now we only write the 
name once and distribute payments on our check register, all at one operation. One clerk writes 
400 checks in 8 hours and distributes the amounts to the various columns in the check register.” 


You write checks. Elliott-Fisher Machines can save money for you as they did 
for the Beech-Nut Packing Company. A talk with an Elliott-Fisher accounting 
specialist will show you how, and it does not place you under the slightest obliga- 
tion. Telephone the local Elliott-Fisher office or write to Elliott-Fisher Company, 
132 Elliott Parkway, adel Pa. 
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The Light Four 


>665 


Wheelbase 106 inches f. o. b. Toledo 


4 olinders en bloc motor with Helical 
Gear Camshaft Drive 


42 inch Cantilever Rear Springs 


Auto-Lite Electric Starting and Lighting 
system 


4 inch tires—non-skid rear 


Tillotson Carburetor 
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A Complete Line of Automobiles 
All New Values 


From your point of view this~ It has good style—built low 





announcement is most im- 
portant. 


For herein we set forth the 
achievement toward which 
this company has aimed for 
the last eight years. 


This achievement in a word is 
the completion of our gigan- 
tic organization to a point 
where we could make and 
market a complete line of 
automobiles under one head. 


One executive organization, 
—one factory management, 
—one purchasing unit, 
—done sales expense, 
—one group of dealers, 
plan, produce and sell the 
entire line. 


Buying power is concentrated. 
Costs are distributed over all 
these cars. The savings are 
tremendous. 


As a result we are producing 
cars of exceptional quality— 
and marketing them at un- 
usually low prices. 


Every car is built to a rigid 
standard of performance, 
comfort and appearance. 

The new Light Four at $665 
is a striking example. 


with harmonious and full 
sweeping body lines. It is a 
beautiful car in every sense 
of the word. 


The motor is powerful, quiet 
and of sturdy construction. 
The turning radius is short. 
The car has a quick accel- 
eration and is built to tour 
safely and comfortably from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


And with all these good qual- 
ities it rides beautifully. The 
soft cushions, the long and re- 
silient cantilever rear springs, 
the large tires (31x4) and the 
proper balance in construc- 
tion absorb all types of jolts 
—the choppy cobblestone, 
the cuppy macadam, and the 
heavy ruts and thank-you- 
ma’ams of American high- 
ways. 

Yet this is but one of the new 
Willys-Overland values. 


Never before have the econ- 
omies of vast production 
been available for buyers of 
every class of car. 


And the Overland Policy of 
greater production, higher 
quality, lower price isexempli- 
fied in every model and type. 


The Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Willys-Knight and Overland Automobiles 


“Made in U.S. A.”’ 








as 
Two Passenger Roadster 
Light Four, 104 in. wheelbase 


Four Seater Sport Model 
The Country Club, 104 in. wheelbase 


Big Four Roadster, 112 in. wheelbase 
Light Six Roadster, 116 in. wheelbase 


Big Four Coupe, 112 in. wheelbase 
Light Six Coupe, 116 in. wheelbase 


Big Four Touring, 112 in. wheelbase 
Light Six Touring, 116 in. wheelbase 


Big Four Sedan, 112 in. wheelbase 
Light Six Sedan, 116 in. wheelbase 


All Prices f. o b. Toledo 











$750 





$835 
$970 





$1250 
$1385 
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$850 
$985 





$1450 
$1585 
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In deference to some hundreds of requests from subscribers in many parts y hd country, we have de- 

cided to act as purchasing agents for any books reviewed in THE LITERARY 

books will hereafter be promptly filled on receipt of the purchase price, with the postage added, when re- 
i d be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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LIVES OF BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


Scott, Emmett J., and Stowe, Lyman Beecher. 
Booker T. Washington: Builder of a Civilization. 
Illustrated. Pp. 331. New York: Doubleday, Page 
& Co. Boxed, $2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


Riley, B. F. The Life and Times of Booker T. 
Washington. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 301. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


In a Foreword, Robert R. Moton, who 
succeeded Booker T. Washington as princi- 
pal of Tuskegee Normal and Industrial In- 
stitute, says that the first of these volumes 
was ‘‘prepared by the two people in all 
America best fitted, by antecedents and 
by intimate acquaintance and association 
with Dr. Washington, to undertake it.’’ 
Mr. Scott was Washington’s secretary for 
eighteen years; Mr. Stowe is the grandson 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe. Their ‘‘ Authors’ 
Preface”’ disclaims the word ‘‘biography”’ 
as applied in the ordinary sense to their 
work. In his book ‘Up from Slavery,’’ 
they tell us, Booker T. Washington gave 
his own story until fifteen years before his 
death; and this volume takes up the record 
there left off, reciting it, however, in 
chapters, each of which is complete in 
itself. Another Preface follows, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who says that ‘‘Booker T. 
Washington was a great American. For 
twenty years before his death he had 
been the most useful, as well as the most 
distinguished, member of his race in the 
world, and one of the most useful, as well 
as one of the most distinguished, of Ameri- 
ean citizens of any race.” 

The subtitle of this book may seem too 
comprehensive in its credit until the book 
is read. ‘‘Builder of a Civilization,” in a 
country already civilized, sounds like hy- 
perbole. But here was a race numbering 
millions, when Booker Washington’s labor 
began, which required much that it had 
not. There were many so-called ‘‘colored 
schools,” and a few of them had done good 
work, within their limitations. When 
Tuskegee was modestly started it did not 
promise to differ largely; and for a time 
it did not challenge public attention more 
than its predecessors. It appeared rather 
like an extension of Hampton Institute, 
which, under General Armstrong had 
becoms famous; but Armstrong was a 
white man, and such recognition as he had 
won went to the white man’s credit. Then 
suddenly, fourteen years after Tuskegee 
began, its black founder made a speech 
that made him distinguished. It was at 
the opening of the Cotton States and 
International Exposition in Atlanta, in 
1895. From that hour both South and 
North acclaimed him as the leader of his 
race. In the South his view of the negro, 
socially, was accepted; for in that speech, 
holding up his outspread hand, he had said: 
“In all things that are purely social we 
can be as separate as the fingers, yet one 
as the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress.” 

For ‘‘mutual progress’? Washington 
labored with an eye single to national 
honor and racial development all the 





remainder of his life. What he did, how 
he did it, who helped him, and what came 
of it all, these twelve chapters tell, enter- 
tainingly and instructively—yes, and with 
an inspiration that should be widely dif- 
fused for national benefit. He did not 
always escape criticism; but it came 
chiefly from those who did not understand 
him. Some who honored him were criti- 
cized more severely than was he. Yet, in 
States most outspoken against negro 
progress, whites vied with the blacks in 
their enthusiasm over his addresses; and 
all over the land, before all kinds of great 
organizations, his voice was heard in pleas 
for negro education and citing facts to 
prove its wonderful results. A _ great 
number of these are presented in this 
memorial volume. 

A biographer may properly have a 
pardonable pride in his subject. Dr. 
Riley, tho evidently apologetic lest he be 
too critical, has erred on the proper side, 
for there is hardly a word of criticism in 
his book. With steady seriousness he 
traces Mr. Washington’s career from start 
to lamented finish, neglecting no oppor- 
tunity to set before the reader the height 
of the difficulties which lay in his path, the 
unswerving persistence with which he 
faced and mastered them, the tactful, 
sensible program by which he endeavored 
to advance his race. Thus, of the books 
now available, this is the one to read for 
information as to who Mr. Washington 
was and what he tried to do in the 
strenuous years of his unselfish life. Yet, 
as a biography of the kind Mr. Wash- 
ington deserves, this falls somewhat short. 
Dr. Riley hardly permits us to see Mr. 
Washington for ourselves. With the ex- 
ception of the Atlanta speech, there is 
hardly a word from him. Searce an 
anecdote from those who knew him, worked 
with him, learned from him, shows us how 
others thought of him or adds local color 
to the scene of his labor. Not from the 
first-hand judgments and experiences of 
his contemporaries but from Dr. Riley’s 
generalizations has one to gain one’s im- 
pressions of the man. The author’s 
smooth and polished sentences flow on, 
often making the same point—such as the 
post-bellum conditions in the South—many 
more times than need be. Indeed, his 
almost constant characterization of Mr. 
Washington runs the risk of becoming a 
gentle panegyric rather than remaining a 
biography. One knows that one is in the 
presence of a genuine and remarkable 
man whose quality commands one’s ad- 
miration, but one would like to see him 
more directly and thus more vividly. 


IN THE REALM OF THE PERVERT 
Healy, William, M.D., and Mary Tenney oar 
ne 


Pathological Lying, Accusation, and 
dling. A Study in Forensic Psychology. Pp. 286. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net. Postage, 


12 cents. 


This book is ‘‘Criminal Science Mono- 
graph No. 1, Supplement to the Journal of 
the American Institute of Criminal Law 
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First aides’ 


The comfort of 
knowing thebroth 
1S good ! 

Meat broths, if good, 
are splendid diet for the 
sick and the young, be- 
cause they exert such a 
beneficial effect upon 
the digestive system. 
Theystimulateappetite, 
encourage the flow of 
the gastric juices, and 
facilitate the proper as- 
similation of food. It is 
agreatcomfort to know 
that you can have the 
broths good and good 
every time, simply by 
— to your grocer 
or 


Franco- 


American 


Broths 


(Sterilized) 


for /nvalids 
and (hildren 


Only the lean and most 
nutritive cuts of choicest 
meats are used. The broths 
are abundantly and richly 
supplied with the pure, ap- 
petizing meat juices so rel- 
ished by the delicatestomach. 
Every trace of grease is re- 
moved. The seasoning is 
slight. To givesuch a broth 
is to know that it will stimu- 
late and benefit the invalid 
and the child (well or sick). 
Ready to serve as it comes 
out of the can. 


Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 





THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Makers of Franco-American Soups 
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and Criminology.’ While not pleasant 
reading, if is more important than many 
volumes that are. There may be many 
cases where the administration of justice 
must require an understanding of the 
types of personality and of behavior here 
considered, altho it reflects upon human 
character to concede that such types may 
come into any home. 

‘*Pathological lying” is defined in the 
Introduction as ‘‘falsification entirely dis- 
proportionate to any discernible end in 
view, engaged in by a person who, at the 
time of observation, can not definitely be 
declared insane, feeble-minded, or epilep- 
tic.’ Such lying rarely, if ever, we are told, 
centers about a single event; it represents 
a trait rather than an episode. Twenty- 
seven ‘‘cases’’ are given in illustration, 
after two chapters of ‘‘ previous studies.” 
The most of them are of young girls, and 
the range of their lying, accusation, and 
swindling is painfully wide. 

“The pathological liar forms a species 
by himself,’”’ further says the Introduction; 
but how, when, and why, the lying began, 
in many of the ‘‘cases,’’ does not indicate 
“species”? but perverts, caused in common 
ways. The subject of pathological lying 
was first definitely brought to the atten- 
tion of doctors and lawyers by the studies 
of Delbriick, who made elaborate and ex- 
haustive investigations of the lies told by 
five patients covering a period of years, 
and came to the conclusion that their form 
of falsifying deserved a new and separate 
name. Later German writers have held by 
his terminology. 

The conclusion seems irresistible, after 
reading this book, that pathological liars 
owe their tendencies, more often than other- 
wise, to prenatal conditions or characteris- 
ties. Nothing is said about eugenics, we 
believe, in all these pages, but they should 
prove a good argument for that science, 
taken as a whole. Properly endowed by 
parentage equipped for its holy task and 
high privilege, it is hard to believe that the 
mental and physical predispositions herein 
set forth would have appeared. When 
they do appear, if appear they must, how 
shall they be treated? 

Dr. Healy is a well-known investigator 
in the field of juvenile delinquency, and 
sits with the Judge of the Juvenile Court 
of Cook County (Chicago), Ill., where 
he sees annually some two thousand 
delinquents. Mary Tenney Healy has 
shared his opportunities and his labors. 
Their observations may have special value 
in stimulating the study of ‘‘defective”’ 
manifestations along the border-line of 
insanity and crime where mental dis- 
turbances are noted and abnormalities of 
conduct cause trouble for society. 
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TIFFANY & Co. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 


VALUE -GREATEST 
QUALITY - HIGHEST 
SELECTION - LARGEST 


PRICES - MODERATE 


THE TIFFANY BLUE BOOK GIVES PRICES 


FIFTH AVENUE & 37 STREET 
New YORK 








Now The Wealthiest Country In The World— 


Features of Contents: The great story of AMERICA—what it is, and A Valuable New Text- 
ow it came to be what = is, told ay the great book on Economics 


The Soantry ond the Fespie. French economist, Pie: e Leroy- Beaulieu, in 1 
Y a isti , ‘An amazingly instruct 
Powe immigration the hie work, THE UNITED STATES INTHE  solune, The ak ive mine 
g t Negro Problem, Increase in TWENTIETH CENTURY. This book has of information, thoroughly 
been proclaimed throughout the country as the assimilated and coordinated 








Population, Etc. : : 3 

most noteworthy work on America since Bryce’s for the use of Americans, even 
ees saben _ Rural Ameriea.—Natural “American Commonwealth.” Arthur T. Had- more it would seem than for 
Conditions, Ownership, Agriculture, Irrigation, Dis- ley, President of Yale, says: “Any work by the French for whom it was 
tribution of Products, Ete Leroy-Beaulieu is worth reading, and this book originally written. There is 





Industrial Ameriea.—How American Industry is or- 
ganized, Leading Industries, Etc. 

Commercial America.—Railways, Foreign Trade, 
The Merchant Marine, Commercial Relations, Etc 


deals with a subject on which intelligent outside 
opinion is much nee 
loth. 400 pages. $2.00 postpaid. 
Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave.,N.Y¥ 


nothing else in existence that 
approaches it in thorough- 
ness.’’—The Evening Mail, 
New York, 





SOME OF THE LATEST FICTION 





Philip. Fecal a bao -— ~ of 
Pp ustra’ . ew ork and 

London: D: Appleton & Co.” $1.25. Postage, 10 conts Be Good to your Books 

When you need a bookcase to really preserve your books, 

as well as add to the artistic beauty of your room—some- 

thing in Colonial, Mission, Clawfoot, etc. designs, hand- 

somely finished, dust-proof, easily taken apart, no ugly After 20 


This is a reissue, by request, of a 
book that helped to establish Josephine 
Daskam Bacon’s reputation as a delineator 


of childhood. It has been out of print - ‘ 
: ey age = nt iron bands, do not fail to look at Years in 
for some time. Philip is a natural little a Gunn 
° . ° ——— + 

youngster with the naughty instincts and Gu NN: Sectional Bookcases 
lovablg traits of many little boys, to whom at ey 3 
life presents some weighty probl d —enewer ts Pye Gen Sa 
ite | 2 es Pasig: gnty Pp ems an at your dealer's. Our free new catalogue in colors will help you make 
some irresistible impulses of mischief. a satisfactory selection at pofees lower than moe Four << 

: . s : shipped in a little box, instead of set up, mean a big saving in freight 
He 4 described in kindergarten games, at and cost to you. Something entirely new and interesting, “In an 
dancing-school, where a pretty little doll Emperor's Den,” will be sent also. Dealers everywhere. 10 Years 

THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. not so 





of a girl reconciles him to an otherwise 


disagreeable hour, at picnics, and at Grand Rapids, Mich. protected 


1810 Broadway 
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Listerine is use- 
ful as a gargle 
for incipient 
sore throat; as 
a lotion for 
chapped hands 
and frostbite. 
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The Safe Antiseptic 








30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


ght prepaid on anew 
iy Re \NGER™ icycle. Write 
at once for our big catalog and 
Fat on offers. Take your choice 
Foy from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
famous “RANGER” lin 
Marvelous improvements. Extra- 
ordinary values in our 1917 price ofsers. 
von cannot afford to buy without 
etting our latest propositions 
iad Factory-to-Rider prices. 
pos, by be a “Rider Agent” and 
make big money taking orders for 
bicycles and supplies. Get our 
iberal terms on a sample te ingro- 
duce the new “RAN GER”. 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and 
in the bicy ea coe at 


everythin 
half usua ane Today. 
EADS YCLE Cie tien, 
Sone L172, Chicago 






















Ranger 
Z£lectric 
Lighted 
Motorbik 





There is nothing but practical susees- 
tions in this book, *‘Where to Keep the 

that will start you rig he on 
the ‘private garage question. Te you 
own a car or intend to buy one, you 
should send for the book right away. 
Ww ek R-GLESSNER C OM. PANY 

. D, Portsmouth, Ohi 
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Send 2 Cents in U.S. stamps to SS — 
pay postage ‘and we will send you FREE™ — 
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Dept. ( Boston, Mass. 
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THERMOMETERS 


b Ask Your 
| Dealer 


Taylor /nstrument Companies 
: ROCHESTER NY. 


There's a Jycosor ZaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 




















Smoking Mixt ure 
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Falk Tobasen Co, Enea st *St. NewYork. 
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Christmas time, with a satirical power 
extremely amusing. The author shows an 
appreciation of a child’s point of view, 
illustrates the short distance between the 
sublime and the ridiculous, and proves how 
grown-ups do not always ‘‘understand.” 


Pp. 238. 


Dix, Beulah Marie. 
$1.25. 


New York: The Macmillan 
Postage, 10 cents. 

This is a pretty tale of the seventeenth 
century, which depicts a fascinating little 
maiden, Blithe-in-Tribulation McBride, 
who, altho brought up among a gang of 
thieves and pickpockets, in Archer’s Lane, 
had been taught by her ‘‘granny”’ to be 
decent and clean and to remember that 
her mother was a good woman. The 
opportunity for escape came at last, and 
she embarked on the ship T'’rial, as inden- 
tured bondwoman, tho only twelve years 
old, and came with others to the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. On shipboard she had 
an opportunity to do good and make 
friends. But even there she found evil 
influences at work. Inspiring love and 
trust by her manner and inherent woman- 
liness, she becomes involved in varied 
vicissitudes and passes through adven- 
turous and dangerous experiences. Im- 
prisoned for thievery she escapes in time 
to rescue her mistress’s little girl from the 
Indians. With a mysterious resemblance 
to a daughter of the house, poor little 
Blithe cherishes high hopes of her parentage 
for a while, but finally learns that happi- 
ness sometimes comes out of disappoint- 
ment. It is an appealing story, presenting 
a lovable character even if a little over- 
drawn, and holds the reader by thrilling 
mystery, and a happy ending. 


Blithe McBride. 
i Company. 


situations, 


Dragoumis, Julia D. A Man of Athens. Pp. 
465. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

This new novel by Madame Dragoumis 
is timely, representing, as it does, Greece 
under war-conditions (in the late Balkan 
War) and describing, with the authority 
of a native Greekwoman, the social and 
diplomatic life of the country, the Grecian 
point of view, and the enthusiastic patriot- 
ism of the people in a fight against op- 
pression. Greek society seems strangely 
metropolitan like our own. The novel, 
whose background is modern Athens, does 
not tax our power of mental adjustment. 
The author has charm in description and 
clever character delineation. Accustomed 
to the feverish and complicated modern 
novel, our minds constantly grasp at 
certain episodes as probable forerunners 
of dramatic mysteries and involved situ- 
ations but, in each case, that possibility 
disappears and the story moves forward 
along dizect lines, with dignity and whole- 
some heart interest. Theodora Douka, the 
daughter of a diplomat, and her father’s 
constant companion, has acquired the self- 
possession of the well-born. While visiting 
her uncle in Athens, she falls in love with 
and marries Metro Philippides, a dis- 
tinguished professor, tho of peasant origin, 
but her father refuses his recognition and 
Theodora is broken-hearted and constantly 
eraves her friends’ love and _ presence. 
Metro’s wonderful devotion is taken for 
granted until the breaking out of the 
Balkan War, and then Theodora realizes 
that, in her blindness, she never fully 
appreciated him. There are many inter- 
esting characters that play an important 
part in the development of the plot, but 
through and above all shines the steady 
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Contrary to an impression more or 
less widespread, the Ribbed tread is 
not an infallible identification of a 
Cord tire. 


The tread, as a matter of fact, has 
little to do with the separate and 
peculiar advantages the Cord tire 
affords—it is the shield upon the 
warrior, that is all. 


We use two types of tread on Good- 
year Cord Tires—All-Weather and 
Ribbed—and the basic tire-struct- 
ure in both cases is the same. Both 
types surface a Cord tire affording 
all Cord tire advantages. 


The All-Weather tread, which is 
our own design, we have found par- 
ticularly effective on rear wheels. 


Studded with big, rugged, clean- 
cut blocks, it grips the earth like a 
panther’s paw, exerts the maximum 
tractive effort, and offers obstinate 
resistance to side-slip or skid. 


Its double-thick construction grudges 
even slow wear to the thrust and 
drag of starts and stops, and in con- 







nection with the powerful carcass, 
prevezsis most punctures. 


The Ribbed trcad we use, of Euro- 
pean design, has no pronounced 
non-skid virtue,.and we recommend 
it rather for use on front wheels. 


It is particularly advantageous there, 
in that its narrow ground contact 
makes steering easy. Like the All- 
Weather tread, though not quite 
to the same extent, it is thicker than 
is the rule, hence it also wears longer 
and prevents punctures better. 


Both Goodyear treads have a part 
in the superiority of Goodyear 
Cord Tires, but the major causes of 
that incomparable performance 
which sets them apart from other 
types; spring from a deeper source 
—from sharp differences in principle 
and construction. 


Goodyear Cord Tires are made of 
thousands of tightly-twisted long- 
fiber cords, densely strong, built up 
into a carcass layer by layer, with- 
out cross-weave. 


These cords are surrounded by pure 
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Both Tires Are Goodyear Cords 


rubber, and the layers are insulated 
one from another by a substantial 
cushion of pure rubber. The cords 
move freely in the tire without 
contact or friction, and their multi- 
plied strength is knit to the unham- 
pered elasticity of the rubber itself. 


The result is a tire amazingly strong, 
surpassingly resilient and astonish- 
ingly efficient. 

Because of their unusual flexibility, 
Goodyear Cord Tires reduce gaso- 
line consumption and engine effort, 
increase acceleration and car speed, 
defend car and occupants from strain 
and road-shock. 


Because of their unusual strength 
they yield more mileage, greater 
ease of riding, wider freedom from 
trouble, delay and inconvenience. 


Because of their quality they are 
higher-priced—and better. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and 
"Tire Saver’ Accessories are easy to get from 
Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


Entrance before the Glenwood 
Mission Inn, Riverside, Cal. 


-YEAR 
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~ OVER HALF OFNIAGARA’SPOWER 


During 1916 Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation — 
| was engaged in the design and construction of fourteen steam power | 
| Stations and extensions aggregating 280,000 Horse Power, or over 
half the total of all installations at Niagara F alls. 
i ; 
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Horse Power 

Boston Elevated Railway Co.. . . 47,000 
Buffalo General Electric Co. . . . 80,000 
Baton Rouge Electric Co. .. + 2,000 
Edison Electric Illuminating Co. of Brockton 13,500 
Houghton County Electric LightCo. . 3,350 
Lowell Electric Light Corporation. . 8,300 
i Mahoning & Shenango Ry. & Light Co. 40,000 
i Massachusetts Institute of Technology . 1,700 


' Merrimac Chemical Co. . 7co 
New Bedford Gas and Edison ‘Light Co. 49,500 
Port Arthur Light and’ Power Co. . . 5,400 i 


| Queens Borough Gas & Electric Co. . 5,400 / Uy 
Remington Arms & Ammunition Co. . 17,000 / 
Tampa Electric Company . . . 10000 

Total Horse Power aie os 283 ae 
Illustrated Books: ‘‘Steam Power Stations,” 


‘“*Building Construction,’’ ‘‘ Water Powers,’’ 
‘*Gas Plant Construction”’ sent on request, 





- STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION cage 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First National Bank Bldg. 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
° & n of ) p 5 plain to the man or woman who investigates. 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D, A handy manual on the cor- S UAL KNO WLED GE 


rect use of Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative Pronouns | 

and Adverbs. Invaluable to writers, speakers and stu- ILLUSTRATED $1 

dents. = Cloth, 320 Dp. $1. 50 net. Postpaid $1. 62. By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph.D. Noted authority and lecturer. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK | pjain Truths of Sex Life that young men and young women, young 
wives and husbands, fathers, mothers, teachers and nurses should 

now. Sex facts hitherto misunderstood. Cloth binding, 320 pages 


illustrated. In plain wrapper. Price only $1 postpaid 
A Popular AMERIOAN PUBLISHING CO., 106 Winston Building, Philadelphia 
new book on 
| SoSanse | Science of Write for How To 
Obtain a Patent, List 


“A gorrs work on Eugenics in which an ap- of Patent Buyers and 
peal is made to the intelligence of ordinary men | Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions, 
and women, rather than to the scientific student. J'| Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
The author says it was writteninthe hope it might J | sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 
help in the erection of ‘the national standards of 

what parent- 

‘A strong and earnest plea for the food and the 

dignity and duty of parenthood.” baancHons ‘ot 
—Dr. H. S. Pomeroy, Boston, Mass. Pp 

offspring 


ht to be.’ He pleads f lag = e 
en a Send for These 
Two Free Books 


—New York Times. 
Get latest buliding a and remodeling ideas 


The Right of the Child 































to Be Well Born frbeiling eater; quotes money caring pres 
By GEORGE E. DAWSON, Ph.D. Sapdoun, hanes. Shieriowrte ant tee 


Prof. of Psychology,Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy Satisfaction guaranteed. Both books are 
“The reasonable tone of Dr. Dawson's presenta- ; Writetoday;give occupation, 
tion of his subject, and a total absence of the con- 
troversial spirit make this one of the most admirable 
and informative essays on Eugenics that has ap- - 
peared as yetin this country.”—The NewYork Press. Gi ICAGO MIL ie RK SUPPLY ‘Oo ‘ 
Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail 82 cents AMERICA’S GREATEST SASH AND DOOR HOUSE , 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 














1495 W. 37TH ST. CHICAGO, ILL.Y, 
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light of Metro and his innate grandeur 
To the reader, it is a disappointment that 
Michael Douka, selfish, heartless, and seli- 
opinionated, was ever allowed to enter the 
family circle. His conduct throughout is 
inexeusably brutal, but others make up for 
his misdeeds. 


Hardy, Arthur Sherburne. Helen. Pp. 315. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is an attractive novel, in which are 
compared, consciously or unconsciously, 
French and American customs and in- 
stinects; French and American manners; 
French and American love-making; and 
I'rench and American grandmothers. Helen, 
or Héléne, was the orphaned daughter of 
an American father and a French mother, 
who, with her brother Jack, a likable chap, 
lives with her paternal grandmother, of 
unsympathetic and repellent disposition, 
and is very conscious of her dependent 
position. Then Mr. Fearing comes from 
America with news that an uncle has left 
the children a fortune, of which he is the 
manager. At this point life takes on new 
possibilities for Helen. Fearing determines 
to take Jack to America. There are some 
genuine experiences in which these two 
figure, but Helen goes to Paris with a 
lovable countess who is a real friend, and 
becomes a comfort to her other grand- 
mother. We are introduced to diplomatic 
life in France and pretty episodes with 
Helen’s French lover. The dramatic 
and tragic experiences that lead up to the 
solution of all problems make interesting 
reading. 


Howells, William Dean. The Leatherwood 
God. Pp. 236. New a The Century Company. 
$1.35. Tosleen, 12 cents. 

Leatherwood Creek in Ohio, the author’s 
native State, was a settlement of pioneer 
Americans, primitive and positive, willing 
to fight for their beliefs, religious or politi- 
eal. To this settlement came Joseph 
Dylks, a scoundrel and religious imposter. 
It was not long before he proclaimed 
himself ‘“‘God’’ and found plenty of 
fanatics to worship and believe in him, 
just as in the case of Joseph Smith, Brigham 
Young, Schlatter, Dowie, and many others. 
Mr. Howells’s knowledge of the environ- 
ment and the actual occurrences described, 
which took place during his childhood, 
fitted him peculiarly for his task.- A plot 
lay in his mind many years before it grew 
into a story. The story is episodic and 
religiously psychological, and it is true; 
but the value of it lies especially in the 
characters, not only the imposter himself, 
but Squire Braile, philosopher and scoffer, 
whose comments are always wise and 
humorous; also in the Reverdys, a shiftless 
couple next door, who are incessantly 
borrowing. In the history of the rise and 
fall of the ‘‘God”’ none are finer than his 
deserted wife and the lovable ‘‘Joey,’’ or 
red-haired Jane, whose intensity and 
adoration died hard. The thought that 
stands out from the background of relig- 
ious fanaticism and imposture lives in 
Squire Braile’s comment to Dylkes him- 
self: ‘‘Why, you poor devil, you’re not in 
any unusual fix. There isn’t a false 
prophet in the Old Testament that couldn’t 
match experiences with you. That’s the 
way it’s always gone: first the liar tells his 
lie, and some of the fools believe it, and 
proselyte the other fools, and when there 
are enough of them, their faith begins to 
work on the liar’s own unbelief, till he 
takes his lie for the truth,” 
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Lloyd, Edward Mostyn. Tom Anderson, Dare- 
Devil. Pp. 415. Boston and New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

Here is a ‘‘boy’s book”’ with a vengeance, 
and one likely to captivate grown-up boys; 
for it is full of startling contretemps, 
mysterious adventures, swift and daring 
action, experiences fraught with danger, 
and wonderful episodes. Tom Anderson, 
of ‘‘Oxheart,’”’ a young Virginian, whose 
father and brother, ‘“‘Troupe,”’ are fighting 
in the Revolutionary Army, is at home with 
his aged grandmother, his sister “Dare,” 
and the household servants, when suddenly 
he becomes involved in events which tax 
his seventeen-year brain (and our credulity) 
to the utmost, but, in spite of youth, 
relying on himself and his Indian comrade, 
Unaka, he is kidnaped and dyed to look 
like a half-breed. We follow him through 
hairbreadth escapes, deeds of violence 
and danger, battles with treachery and 
deceit, combats with smallpox, tornadoes, 
and enemies of all kinds. Heisimprisoned, 
sold as a slave in the West Indies, suffers 
shipwreck, and barely escapes hanging as a 
murderer, but finally wins and returns at 
the end of the war to his home and loved 
ones. The story, it is claimed, is based 
on facts, sometimes strange, also on his- 
tory, and contains enough material for 
several lives. It is what boys call a 
‘‘thriller,” and is well written except for 
the irritating frequency of reiterated 
prophecies, such as: ‘‘had he only known,” 
“little dreamt he,” ‘‘could he only fore- 
see,” “‘had he only suspected,” ete. 

kagettt, Selma. The Emperor of Portugallia. 
Pp. 323. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

It is no longer necessary to dwell .on 
Selma Lagerléf, celebrity as a winner of 
the Nobel Prize and participant in other 
unusual literary honors, since all readers 
share that knowledge as well as apprecia- 
tion and admiration for her work. Her 
creative and imaginative genius is super- 
lative. There is usually a mystical beauty 
in her stories which have given them the 
name of ‘“‘Fairy Classics.”” This novel is 
largely concerned with Jan of ‘“ Ruffluck 
Croft” in relation to his daughter, ‘‘Glory 
Goldie Sunnycastle,” from the day of her 
birth, through the vicissitudes of peasant 
limitations, her absence from home, and 
the terrible consequences to her father of 
too deep a love and a consequently fevered 
and unsettled mind. The author has the 
power to make us sense the almost super- 
natural bond between father and child, so 
that we understand the pathetic concen- 
tration of Jan’s devotion on the one thought 
which unseats his reason. There is a 
thrilling appeal to the human heart in this 
story and a deep appreciation of the 
limitations and intensity of the lowly 
mind. As in all foreign literature, methods 
and motivation are unusual, but they 
stimulate the mind to alertness and can 
not fail to convince readers of Miss 
Lagerl6f’s beauty and power as a writer. 

Twain, Mark. The Mysterious Stranger. 
Illustrated by N. C. Wyeth., Pp. 151. New York and 
London: Harper & Brothers. $2. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is one of those books especially 
prepared for the holiday trade, binding, 
paper, and illustrations being all of superior 
excellence and attractiveness. It is, in a 
way, a fairy story, with astrologers, spirits, 
and all the occult powers and forces in 
operation, but, through it all, runs, for the 
analytical thinker, a thread of philosophy, a 
theory of eternal verities, and this text: 
“Life itself is only a vision, a dream.” 
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The cheapest and best light is 
daylight. Modern factory pro- 
duction could not attain its present 
efficiency without it. Accurate, 
rapid, economical work is char- 
acteristic of factories that are 
equipped with United Steel Sash. 


UNITEDStTEELSASH 


This sash not only supplies maximum 
daylight, but also provides ventilation to 
any desired extent. The large ventilators 
have double contact surfaces, and, when 
closed, effectively shut out the weather 
and save fuel. 


United Steel Sash has these exclusive fea- 
tures: Continuous I-beam members un- 
weakened by cutting or punching; double 
circular contact around ventilators; con- 
tinuous bearing section for glass; sim- 
plified glazing, etc., etc. Made in all 
types and sizes of pivoted and sliding 
sash; also continuous sash, doors, case- 
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ments, partitions, etc. 


Write for our Sash Book and informa- 
tion adapted to your especial needs. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 


Representatives in principal cities 


Youngstown, Ohio 
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ADVANCEMENT IN LIFE 
nds largely upon yourself. Self-Culture, by Professor 
gepe Stuart Blackie, will e you just the help you need in 
Pome intellectual, physic: al, and moral development. 12mo, 
Cloth. 75 cents; by mail 83 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


CONVERSATION Xho ttow ‘to say it 

AND HOW TO SAY IT 

by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 

book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





AskThe 
Nigtiertes! 


Cay 


THE FUNK &~WAGNALLS 


"tied 
‘NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 


Funk & Wagnajis Company, New York, “also publish The Literary Digest 
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Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Ask to see 
Batavia 
Gray Tubes 





PEOPLE are apt to 
judge a thing—or a per- 
son—more by what is 
done than by what 
could be done. We are 
satisfied to have 


BATAVIA 
SECURITY TIRES 


judged on either basis. The 
Indented Tread will take 
care of the emergency, but if 
the emergency never arises 
then there is always the 
wear, the day in and day out 
service to which we can 
point. And, as political 
candidates used to say, “‘we 


Is your car tired 
—or are you? 


Try BATAVIAS 





SECURITY 


THE BATAVIA RUBBER CO. 
Factory at Batavia, New York 
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To three lads, playmates, in Austria, in 
1590, came ‘“‘the Mysterious Stranger,” a 
handsome youth ealled ‘“‘Satan,’’ who 
pervades the book and has the power to 
become invisible, to create, to destroy, and 
to change destinies. In the guise of a 
story many deeply significant statements 
are made. Boys are taught that our blind 
prayers spring often from the most selfish 
desires which, granted, would lead to still 
deeper shame and suffering. ‘‘ You people 
do not suspect,’’ says the author, ‘that 
all of your acts are of one size and impor- 
tance, but it is true. To snatch at an 
appointed fly is as big with fate for you as 
the conquering of a continent.” Again, 
“sanity and happiness are an impossible 
combination. No sane man can be happy, 
for to him life is real and he sees what a 
fearful thing it is. Only the mad ean be 
happy, and not many of them.’ Once 
more, ‘‘against the assault of laughter 
nothing can stand.’”’ There is a regular, 
well-developed story here, but best of all 
are the illuminating comments on the foi- 
bles of a race, which has ‘‘the moral sense”’ 
and yet does horrible things, not ‘‘brutal”’ 
ones, because brutes do no such things. 
Such evil deeds are human, not brutal. 

Masefield, John. Multitude and Solitude. 
Pp. 330. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

In judging a book like this, it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that “it was first 
published a good many years ago”’ and to 
make allowances for its immaturity, its 
lack of cohesion, and its abrupt transitions 
of place and subjects. The author evi- 
dently had a purpose to build a story 
around the African ‘‘sleeping sickness,” 
and was well informed on that subject, 
but it was not so easy to make the story 
spontaneous or pleasant reading. Roger 
Naldrett was unsuccessful in his drama, 
““A Roman Matron,” and failed to see his 
love, Ottalie Faweett, who was drowned 
before he reaches her home. So he decides 
to devote his broken life to the conquest of 
this horrible disease, and went to Africa 
with her cousin, Lionel. The chapters deal- 
ing with revolting details of the disease 
are full of scientific terms and deductions. 
So are the most convincing parts of the 
book. As a story, it is not attractive, nor 
is it satisfactory, except in illustrating a 
phase in the development of an author 
who has ‘“‘made good.” : 

Roberts, Charles G. D. The Secret Traiis. 
Illustrated. Pp. 212. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

Every one who is interested in the great 
outdoors is familiar with the works of 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Any one who 
reads his books for the first time has a 
stimulating treat in hand. In this collec- 
tion are stories of boar, dog, bull, eagle, 
egret, oxen, and rabbit. The author 
makes one feel the irresistible foree of 
nature. He weaves a fanciful story about 
strange and dramatic facts in the lives of 
furry and feathered tribes. Each story is 
interesting, sometimes tragic and thrilling, 
and so cleverly constructed that the reader 
searcely realizes that the scenes are dom- 
inated by beasts or birds, even when 
humans figure in them. His nature de- 
scriptions are exquisite and graphic. The 
episodes described illustrate customs and 
traits of different animals so subtly that 
we absorb edifying truths unconsciously 
while reading for entertainment. Never 
didactic, Mr. Roberts charms by his 
picturesque narrative and his absolute 
familiarity with his subject. 
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Standardizing 
Machine Shops 


The necessity of economical production 
in our factories is more and more appar- 
ent. The war will end sometime, and 
what then? At best, a struggle for com- 
mercial and industrial supremacy in which 
the careless, old-time methods that made 
money in spite of waste will be frozen out. 

All manufacturers must watch to stop 
leaks, to reduce waste. Waste of material + 
and labor, in rejections, can be cut down 
by using accurate gages. Until they are 
introduced, no shop can effectively stand- 
ardize metal work. 

Yet when really achieved, interchange- 
ability of parts has magical effects on pro- 
fits. By means of limit gages, standardized 
interchangeability of metal parts isassured 
—and a boy can do the work of inspection. 
This method lowers cost of manufacture, 
speeds up assembling, improves quality— 
in short, replaces guess-work with scien- 
tific precision. 

Write for Bulletin 
“How to Measure Screw Threads” 


It will give you some new ideas on mod- 
ern, economical shop methods. 

We make a varied line of gages for 
metal parts. 


Greenfield Tap andie Corporation 
Gages Taps-Dies 
Threading Machines, Reamers, etc. 


Greenfield, Massachusetts 
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Cards, circulars, book, paper. Press $5. Lar- 
ger $18. Rotary $60. Save money. Print for 
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~ Wiss others, big profit. All easy, rules sent. Write 
LQisy factory for catalogue presses, TYPE, cards. 
ROTEL THE PRESS CO. D-23. MERIDEN. CONN. 












Quick Shipment 


direct from manufacturers. 
Highest quality warm air 
furnace atwholesaleprice. # 
Writefor catalog filled with 
helpful hints on home heat- 
ing and telling how youcan 
save money on this power- 
ful heating plant. One register § 
—easy to install. We pay § 
freight. Cashoreasy payments. j 
Write for Catalog No. 975 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 


wi Manufacturers 
A Kalamazoo Billi 


mazoo, Mich, 
> Direct to You’ 
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Enters a new der at 


$100,000 a year 


The Board of Directors of a gigantic wholesale grocery concern 


had gathered to select a new president. 


A keen, broad-minded director arose and said: 
He named the president of a great National Bank. 


“what does a banker know 


we want.” 
‘“‘What!”’ cried one astonished director, 
about our business?” 


“This man knows more than just banking,” 
“Banking, like wholesaling, is only one phase of business. This 
He knows all the departments 
of business—finance, economics, organization, selling, accounting.” 
They discussed the matter from all standpoints. 


man is not limited to any one field. 


unanimously agreed to get him if they could. 


The banker accepted the presidency of the wholesale grocery 


contern at a salary of $100,000. 


“T know the man 


Was the answer. 


Finally they 





In a surprisingly short time he had completely reorganized the whole concern. 
‘New, well-planned office short cuts replaced the old, roundabout methods. 


Means of shipment and distribution were completely 
revolutionized. And today this company is reaping the 
benefits of the changes made in the form of increased 
dividends amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


The inspiring success of this banker, in a business 
totally new to him, was the result of his broad busi- 
ness training. His greatness lay in his knowledge of 


Do you know why most inexperienced promoters 
fail trying to raise money for a new business, ond 
thow to avoid their mistakes........................ ? prestige 


Do you know the vital difference to a business 
man between * ‘getting a loan’’ and “discounting his 
note,’’ and when each is necessary.................3 ? 


The knowledge that carries men thru 


You cannot catalog the answers to these broad questions. 
Circumstances vary. But the big underlying principles always 
remain the same. It is the knowledge of the basic principles that 
carries men thru to success. 

It is this broad grasp of the fundamentals of business that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute is giving to more than 50,000 business 
men today. 

The Modern Business Course and Service of the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute gives you a logical foundation on which to build 
your future business knowledge and experience. All departments of 
business are covered and presented to you in interesting, practical 


form. 
The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations are often enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute along with ambitious young clerks in their 
employ. Among the 50,000 subscribers are such men as H.C. Osborn, 
President, American Multigraph Sales Co.; Melville W. Mix, Pres- 
ident of the Dodge Mfg. Co.; Geo. M. Verity, President of the 
American Rolling Mills; Wm. H. Ingersoll, Lee Manager of 
the biggest watch company in the world; N. A. Hawkins, General 
Sales Manager of the Ford Motor Co.—and scores of others equally 
prominent. 


Advisory Council 


Business and educational authority of the highest standing are 
represented in the Advisory Council of the Alexander Hamilton 


a 
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Can you answer a letter of complaint so as to 
satisfy the complainant and yet preserve the firm’s 
>? 


What are the six things a business man should 
watch for and satisfy himself on before he signs his 
name to a business paper. . = 





business fundamentals. Each move, each decision he 
made, was backed up by a clear, intelligent grasp of the 
why and the how of the problems he had to solve. 


The problems this man had to face were far more 
complicated than those listed below. Yet these compara- 
tively simple problems are the very rocks upon which 
business careers are smashed. Sooner or later you, too, 
will meet these questions. How will you answer them? 


By comparison of a series of financial statements, 
can you tell whether the business is going as it 
should, and then put your finger on the weakness or 
strength shown ‘ = 

Can you analyze the market of a proposition so 
as to tell accurately whether it will be cheaper to se I 
direct by mail, or thru usual trade channels 


Institute. This Council includes Frank A. Vanderlip, President of 
the National City Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, head of the 
U. S. Steel Corporation; John Hays Hammond, the eminent engineer; 
Joseph French Johnson, Dean of the New York University School of 
Commerce, and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 

A careful reading of this 135-page book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business,”’ copy of which we will send you free, will repay you 
many times over. It will help measure what you know—what you 
don’t know, and what you should know—to make success swre. 
If you feel unce rtain of yourself, if you long for bigger re sponsibilitie Ss, 
power, influence, money—this Course and Service will fit you to 
grasp the opport unities that are bound to come to those who ar¢ 
prepared. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
548 ASTOR PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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| Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE 


Name 


| 

| Business 
Address 

| 


Business 
Position 
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See that smile? It starts the minute the Big Stick 


‘is brought into action and broadens as the shave 
proceeds. 


The smile and the shave were strangers once, 
but now they’re inseparable—all because of the 
soothing, softening influence of the lather of 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 

Get a Williams’ Holder Top and smile with the 


majority. The metal finger-grip is a convenience 
from the start and a necessity at the finish. 


Paani Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient forms: 
Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 


and in round cakes 





a 
7 or Send 12c. in stamps for a trial size 
th, = . ¥ of the four forms shown-here, Then 
- “ decide which you prefer or send 4c. 
in stamps for any one. 





Got 
Williams ats J. B. Williams ‘Co. 
‘Wick & Easy ! Dept. A 

Shaving jn Glastonbury, Conn. 


oe Powder Add the finishing touch to 
your shave with Williams’ 
luxurious Talc Powder 
























Shavin 
soaps 
stick 


powder 


cream 
liquid 
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R.: CLINTON SCOLLARD shows 

wisdom in drawing material for his 
stirring ballads from the rich treasury 
of American history, especially that of 
Revolutionary days. Many of these 
poems have been collected in ‘Ballads 
Patriotic and Romantic’’ (Laurence J. 
Gomme). Patriotic themes should not be 
given over fully to the song-writers of the 
musical comedies; they deserve the at- 
tention of poets of ripe culture and true 
craftsmanship. Here is a famous episode 
admirably treated; ‘‘Wayne at Stony 
Point ” is one of the strongest ballads we 
have seen for many a day. 


WAYNE AT STONY POINT 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


This is a tale to tell your sons 
Of the craggy steeps that lie 
Where the tides of Hudson sweep and swing 
South by the Ferry of the King, 
And of those who did a dauntless thing 
On the noon of a night gone by. 


’Twas Washington sat in his tent, 

And he scanned a writing well; 
And it was thus that the writing ran— 
“T, Anthony Wayne, am ever your man; 
If you'll but plot, if you'll but, plan, 

I'll storm the heights of Hell!’"’ 


The General smiled his slow grave smile 


" That boded the foeman ill; 

And, as he bent his head and wrote, 

The lyric trill of the tawny throat 

Kept time, now near and now remote, 
To the scratching of his quill. 


For it was the heart of the summer-time, 
And the Highlands surged away, 
In gleaming billows of verdure drest, 
Great of girth and broad of breast, 
Vale on vale and crest on crest, 
Under the golden day. 


It was the heart of the summer-time, 
Suspense filled all the air, 

For armed men lurked amid the trees 

About Torn Mountain’s rugged knees, 

And where Dean Forest swayed in the breeze 
Back from the Mount of the Bear! 


And they were men of the north and south, 
Band on resolute band, 

Men of the Massachusetts line, 

Men who had fought at Brandywine, 

Men stanch as the Carolina pine, 
And the flower of Maryland. 


’Twas Anthony Wayne sat in his tent 
With his hand cupped for his chin, 

His thoughts afar when an ensign flew 

From the rocky peak of a Point he knew, 

When a messenger, clad in buff and blue, 
From the droop of the dusk strode in. 


He gave the leader a swift salute, 
As he stood there, heel to heel; 

‘A letter, sir!’’ and the eyes of Wayne 

Lit as the skies do after rain, 

And his heart was tuned to a martial strain 
As he broke the letter’s seal. 


“To-morrow,” he read, “at the noon of night, 
Be this the day and the hour!”’ 
And his laugh rang out as the laugh of one 
Who sees, with the first bright beam of the sun, 
The chrismal crown of glory won, 
And the dawn of victory flower. 


Morn on a sickle beach of sand 
That a swerve of the Hudson made; 
And line on line, and rank on rank, 
Under the dip of the shelving bank, 
Powdered and shaven, fore and flank; 
The troops upon parade! 





*“*Forward!’’ then through the stealthy noon 
They marched at a measured pace; 

The woodland paths at a swinging stride 

They trod, and Donderberg’s frowning side, 

Till they came, at the edge of the twilight-tide, 
To the vale of Devil’s Race. 


Then each man shaped him a white cockade 
That the plan might have no flaw, 

While the hours crept by, and naught was heard 

Save only the breath of a whispered word, 

Or the frog’s low croak, of the breeze that stirred 
O’er the bay of Haverstraw. 


No beacon shone in the vast of the vault, 
And there was no bugle blown, 

When out from the shroud of beech and pine 

Onward they moved in a silent line, 

And the General gave them the countersign— 
“ The fort’s our own!—our own!"’ 


It was file by left and file by right, 
And a narrow file to the fore, 
And there was Febiger, gallant Dane, 
Fleury and Butler, bold and vain, 
And over them all “‘Mad Anthony Wayne,’ 
The chief of the fighting corps. 


, 


Through the strangling grip of the marsh's mire 
With never a pause they prest, 

And tho the sound of the foeman’s fire 

Rang like the strings of a battle-lyre, 

Higher they sought their way and higher 
Till they won to the cragged crest. 


Hand to hand, and brand to brand, 
They grappled, with grisly scars, 
Till the banner that stood for the king and crown 
From the peak of Stony Point came down, 
And there floated the flag of new renown— 
Our flag of the Stripes and Stars. 


Tho smitten sore by a hurtling ball 

As they upward charged from the fen, 
Through the flame-rent murk of the midnight pall, 
And the clamor and stress of the conflict-thrall, 
‘“‘Bear me on!"’ was their leader’s call; 

“I would die at the head of my men!"’ 


But not his to die, and he heard the cry 
From bastion and breach back thrown, 
A sound that echoes and triumphs still 
From the crest of that memory-haunted hill, 
The exultant cry, with its olden thrill— 
“ The fort's our own!—our ownl”’ 


Our own! ay, every league of land 
From the east to the western main! 

Our own!—and may we never forget, 

Till the light of Liberty’s sun be set, 

His dauntless deed, and our deathless debt 
To men like Anthony Wayne! 


The two lyrics below are excellent 
examples of Mr. Scollard’s artistry. The 
first is splendidly pictorial, and shows 
Mr. Scollard’s mastery of a difficult classical 
rhythm. The second is a glowing piece of 
Eastern magi., most musical and most 
colorful. Mr. Scollard’s artful repetition 
of the beautiful word ‘‘Lebanon” has 
much to do with the charm of the poem. 


THE “ETERNAL PRESENCE” 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


IT have watched the glow on the morning sky-line 

When the kindling spring from out of the palm- 
isles 

Came, with lilt of lutes and with touch of timbrels, 

Winged as the swallow. 


Summer I have seen o’er the fertile loam-lands 
Spread its gleaming gold and its burnished amber— 
Barley, wheat, and rye in the soft winds waving, 
Ripe for the reapers. 
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Make your 
Radiators’ BEHAVE 


ADIATORS equipped with a 
Dunham Radiator Trap (pictured 
above) cannot hiss or pound. It does 
away with the cause of radiator noise— 
air and water. Eliminating these from 
the radiator reduces coal consumption. 
All the heat in the vapor is utilized. 
So costly coal is conserved. 


JUNHAM 


VAPOR HEATING SYSTEM 


The trap is only one of the several 
exclusive features of the Dunham Vapor 
Heating System. Each is vital. Each 
is a distinct and radical achievement 
that makes for utmost comfort and un- 
expected economy. With minimum at- 
tention, the Dunham-heated home will 
be cozily warm each hour of the day— 
every single room. 


The Dunham Vapor Heating System 
assures you of any desired temperature 
at any hour in every room. Dunham 
Heating, of course, costs more to install 
than does an old-fashioned system. It is 
worth it in comfort, low maintenance 
expense and durability. 


Dunham Heating is all explained_in 
our remarkable little book, “The 3 H’s.” 
The reading of it will point the way to 
more comfort with less coal. This book 
is yours for the asking. 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., Marshalltown, lowa 
DIVISION SALES OFFICES: 


Chicago New York San Francisco 
BRANCHES : 

Boston Cleveland Des Moines Cheyenne 
Rochester Detroit 8t. Louis Salt Lake City 
Albany Indianapolis Kansas City Spokane 
Philadelphia Louisville Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 
Washington, D.C. Milwaukee Dallas Seattle 
Birmingham Minneapolis Denver Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh Davenport 


Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Branch Offices: 


Halifax Montreal Ottawa Winnipeg Vancouver 
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6. Burroughs Direct -to-Ledger Posting 
in the office of H. Wilensky & Sons 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. This was the final 
step in an interesting development of 
accounting methods. (See pictures 
and explanations below.) 


tal 





. When Jake Wi- 


lensky employed 
a bookkeeper, he 
had made anoth- 
er long stride 
ahead, but the 
biggest improve- 
ment was still to 
come. (See No. 
6 above.) 


. Business grew so 


fast that Jake had 
to get a stenog- 
rapher to help 
him with his cor- 
respondence. 


- This typewriter 


was a birthday 
present that 
saved Jake a lot 
of time. 


And the next 
improvement 
added was a 
loose leaf ledger 
which he posted 
with pen and 
ink. 


Here’s the old 
yellow-page book 
and pencil with 
which Jake start- 
ed years ago. 


No Hide-Bound Methods in the 
Wilensky Leather Business 
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Jake Wilensky is a chip o’ the old block. Otherwise 


‘he couldn’t have convinced his father of one improve- 


ment after another, leading from the high stool in the 
dark corner to the Burroughs Ledger Posting 
Machine in the present completely equipped account- 
ing department. 

His father built up a big business on honesty and 
sagacity from small beginnings in the little shop, 
where one old yellow-page ledger held all the accounts 
—and Jake was bookkeeper. 


How Jake Began 


Jake began with a pencil. He had to be very per- 
suasive even to get a loose leaf ledger and to keep it 
in pen and ink. 

He acquired a typewriter for his business letters 
by inducing his father to give it to him for a birth- 
day present. 

So he managed one way or another to adapt his 
department to the rapidly growing business. But 
he wasn’t satisfied. 


As Jake says, truly, ‘“You can’t half-sole and heel 
an old-fashioned system forever.” 


A Brand New Method 


So he gave the accounting department a brand new 
method that took care of current requirements and 
was strong enough to carry the business along the 
up-grade of steadily increasing sales—a bookkeeper 
and a Burroughs Ledger Posting Machine. 


That was the biggest improvement of all Jake had 
introduced but it required the least persuasion because 
his father had come to recognize the economy and 
efficiency of labor-saving and error-proof devices. 


Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting had the books 
up to date, trial balance out and statements mailed 
on the first day of the first month after the machine 
was installed. 

It used to take the bookkeeper until the 6th or 8th 
of the month to get a trial balance; and statements 
didn’t go out until the trial balance was completed. 


PRICED AS 
LOW AS #125 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS=SAVE VALUABLE TIME: 
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The leather stock-room of H. Wilen< 
sky & Sons Co., in which never less 
than $50,000 worth of leather is kept. 











scene 









Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting 
Simplifies Accounting Problems 


Accounting costs are cut in two. What’s more, 
the bookkeeper has half of each day for other im- 
portant work—watching credits, getting cost figures 
in department sales, and so on. 


How it is Done 
H. Wilensky & Sons Company use five card ledger 
boxes fitting special compartments in the safe. They 
‘post accounts receivable, notes receivable, accounts 
payable and notes payable to different card ledgers. 
The card is slipped into the carriage of the machine 
and items posted direct from posting mediums. Cash 
received is posted from slips from the cash register 
drawer, which include checks by mail; customer’s 


Card from ac- 
counts receiv- 
able ledger show- 
ing old balance, 
date, items, folio, 
debit, credit and 
new balance. The 
Burroughs is 
equally applica- 
ble to card or 
loose leaf ledgers. 


Neat, accurate, 
machine - made 
statement show- 
ing debit items, 











me 
+e oow 


ledger from salesmen’s orders, on which distribution tets!; eredit 
of the charge is made by departments; accounts paya- items, and bal- 
ble from invoices. They also use an interesting control — 
sheet, showing cash register data, cash summary, bal- Proof of posting | 
ance of cash sales drawer, bank balance, summary of slip. 
charge sales, purchases, etc., making a complete reca- 
pitulation of each day’s business. Thisis used as a check 
list in posting, and in checking entries on the control 
Sample card 


journal, and is then filed for reference. 
Why it is Better 


Burroughs Direct-to-Ledger Posting cuts out useless opera- 
tions—dipping pen into ink, blotting, entering dates and ciphers, 
complicated motions of fingers and so on. The operator 
depresses the right keys, touches the operating bar and the 
machine prints the item directly on the ledger leaf. This saves 
time—and hence money. 

The machine adds and subtracts automatically. The accounts 
are therefore always balanced. Accuracy saves the time other- 
wise lost in looking for errors. The daily balance is invaluable 
to the credit man. 

Statements are also made on the machine, with the same 
automatic accuracy and saving of time. 

Last, but not least, the bookkeeper has time for other 
important work. He can make his job bigger by taking advan- 
tage of the daily figure information that the Burroughs machine 
makes possible—information that enables executives to run a 
business on knowledge instead of guess-work. 


98 Burroughs Models 


The 98 Burroughs models make a Burroughs possible for any 
business. Your banker or telephone directory will give you the 
address of the nearest of the 170 offices maintained by the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company in the United States 
and Canada. 


PRICED AS 


FIGURING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
LOW AS 412$ 


PREVENT COSTLY ERRORS-SAVE VALUABLE TIME: 


from notes re- 
ceivable ledger. 
As each note is 
paid, credit is en- 
tered on custom- 
er’s card and 
new balance 
printed. 


Cash sheet giv- 
ing complete 
recapitulation of 
day’s business, 
for which all to- 
tals are computed 
and printed by 
the Burroughs. 
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Dorit Merely Think it Over 
— Put it Over! 


The huge growth of business in America has cre- 
ated thousands of nigh grade po je positions paying $1,500 to 
e n 


,000 or more a year. eed is for men with execu- 
tive wba Tes | who have specialized in some im- 
Fora. nt department of business. A recent advertisement 
or a $15 a week man brought 171 answers. One for a 

5,000 man, on the same page, did not bring a single re- 
ply The $15 a week man had 170 other men competing 

rthesame job. Th position went begging. 
One big captain of industry recently said, ‘‘Our great 
difficulty is to find men who are properly trained for 
responsible positions.’ 


We Train You By Mail For 


E ive Positi 
xecutive Positions 

“The School of Experience”’ alone, cannot begin to 
supply men needed. For that reason, employers are 
urging ambitious men to take the short ‘cut to executive 
Draw J offered by the various courses of the LaSalle 
Extension University. Railroads, permoemtate and bank- 
ing institutions are always in need of trained men to fill 
permanent positions with big salaries, 

Ea Wh You can keep on drawing your 
ra ile resent salary while we — se 
‘or an executive position 
You Learn learn in your spare time—at heme. 
Our courses are thorough, simple, easy, and quickly 
mastered. The costis small. y monthly payments. 
There is no reason in the world why you cannot advance 
yourself now, if you are ambitious, and are willing toin- 
— > oe dollars in brain power and self capitalization. 
rs know that LaSalle training is thor- 

ould That hind the LaSalle courses stand assets of 
over $2,000,000, and an organization of more than 
business experts, professional men, text a, in- 
structors and ve, 5 ns recognized author- 
ities in all departm 

Get This Valuable "Book FREE 

“Ten Years’ Promotion in One” 

Hundreds of men who have read this book say 
does more to inspire the ambitious man for big Ft 
than any other book they have ever read. A prominent 
Chicago business man recently said, “‘It would pay 
every ambitious person to get this book even if it cost 
him $5.00 for a copy.’’ Let us sendit to you FREE, with 
literature explaining how you can train for yourchosen 
work without interference with your present duties. 


Earn $35 To $200 A Week 


Which One of these Positions Would You Like fo Fill 
This course « Railroad and indus- 

Business or ives youex Traffic trial shippers con- 
Office Manager Scutivetrains er stantly need men 
ng necessary to manage de- yes understan d rate laws and 


partment heads, minor execu- Inte: S Ceanara regula- 
tives, or a complete business ti fons. Ger course is the rec- 
organization. ognized standard # of training. 


Executive (C-P. A.) 500,000 Banking Course just complet. 
Accountant “772 vices rac pert ing. and financial | experts 
eater as St Ihe 

certified public account- 
aanaaeer 8. © ry the Desitiens in all epartments. 
work. Our training p spares —_ a os 

you for ex accounting wor! 
or Attorney at Law men‘win 
or C. P. A. exam inations. high positions in business ‘rin 
A An and Our ye lic life. Our course is of 
Sales Correspondent “Sizrs wee 2f Wit fous supa 
offers umes 0 x 8, supplie 
pape ey free, are edited and written in 
for a high-grade position as_ plain, comprehensive language 

expert sales and - collection B 

correspondent, or writer of and famous law professors. 
business literature. 


1 Make up your mind now totrain 

Act Today! «, for a Bagg of dignity and 

corps of expert 

instructors will direct fies ~—— hy “= and give you 
unlimited personal guidance. 

LeSeie Extension University, Dept. 152-R, Ciogte 

World's Greatest Extension Univer. 














LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 152-R, a 
“The Wordd’s Greatest Extension Univer. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, free and Do postpaid, copy of “Ten | 


Years’ Promotion In One’’; ticulars regar your 
home-study course of training for r the 5 position of 
| Position desired | 





| Name ~— | 


Address 
cmc aS) RR EN EN oer SU SR 














° ° . 
The University Prints 
Eight series of half-tone reproductions 
for systematic art study in 
Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture, 


Orders of any size distributed into sets for 
schools and clubs. 
100 prints, postpaid, $1.00 


University Prints, 13 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 














—. SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 

imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
dge a Young Man Should Have. 
dge a Young Husband Should Have. 
a Father Should Have. 
a Father Should Sueertte ad - 
ledical Knowledge a Husband Should Ha 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledgz a Young Wife Should Have. 

ae Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Illustrated Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Danghter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 
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I have walked with autumn down through the 
orchards, 

Where lay heaped the fruit with its veins of 
crimson, 

Globes that vied with all of the hues of sunset, 

Harvests ambrosial. 


Winter I have known, with its shroud of silence, 

Vestal, virginal, clad in its arctic ermine, 

When the midnight brightened the frosted sky 
with 

Torches auroral, 


Just the shifting sands in the Year’s great hour- 
glass, 

Turned by Time who works at the Master’s 
bidding, 

Where we mark, if we look with eyes unclouded, 

The Eternal Presence! 


THE WINDS OF LEBANON 
By CLINTON SCOLLARD 


The winds blow out of Lebanon adown the slopes 
and valleys, 
The golden winds of Lebanon, the blue day long; 
And over olden Lebanon above the cedar alleys 
The mighty sun goes marching to the echo of 
their song! 


The winds blow out of Lebanon from vine and 
myrtle closes, p 
The silver winds of Lebanon, the blue night 
long; 
They bear the scent of cinnamon, they bear the 
scent of roses, 
And the host of stars goes marching to the echo 
of their song! 


The winds blow out of Lebanon with ne’er a 
sound of chiding, 
The wooing winds of Lebanon, the whole year 
long; 
The winds blow out of Lebanon, where love has 
its abiding, 
And my heart is ever marching to the echo of 
their song! 


It is well for a poet to know how to 
make use, oceasionally, of proper names 
that are musical and rich in tradition. 
Kipling understood this thoroughly when 
he was doing his best work, and so did 
James B. Dollard when he wrote ‘The 
Little Irish Villages.” In “‘Things As 
They Are” (George H. Doran Company), 
Mr. Berton Braley gives us this spirited 
geographical versifying. 


NAMES OF ROMANCE 
By BERTON BRALEY . 


Around the good world’s wide expanse 
Are places great and small, 

Whose names fair tingle with romance— 
And I would see them all: 

There’s Cairo, Fez, and Ispahan, 
Bangkok and Singapore, 

And Trebizonde and Cagayan, 
And Rio and Lahore. 


There’s Sarawak and Callao, 
Algiers and Kandahar, 

Khartum, Rangoon, and Tokyo, 
Bombay and Zanzibar; 

About the name of each there clings 
Enchantment’s golden veil, 

The wonder of strange folk and things, 
The glamor of the trail! 


For some are north and some are south 
And some are east and west, 

And some are curst with heat and droyth 
And some with balm are blessed; 

But Capetown, Rhodes, or Disco Bay, 
Shanghai, Seville, or Rome, 

Their names come singing down the way 
To tempt me forth from home, 

Their magic’s ringing down the way, 
To lure me forth from home! 
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20 Packets Seeds—tOc, 


We want every reader to test ‘‘HARRIS SEEDS THAT 
HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now— before you forget—for this mam- 
moth collection. We send you 20 separate packets finest 
varieties—one each—of Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, 
Cucumber, Lettuce, Cress, Muskmelon, Watermelon, 
Onion, Parsi>y, Parsnip, Radish, Salsify, Spinach, 
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collection of flower seeds. With this collection we send 
rebate check for 10c. and big catalog of world’s finest seeds. 
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A NEW EDITION 


Serums, Vaccines 
and Toxins ind Disgnes 


The revised and enlarged ¢hird edition of this 
authoritative work by two well- ane n medical men 
—William Cecil rosand SS: M M.A.,, 
and John W. H. Eyre .M + RS. It treats 
comprehensively every phase of this subject i in the 
light of the most recent developments, giving thor- 
ough consideration to the discoveries resulting 
from the present war. It explains the principles, 
the preparation, and the administration of Serums, 
Vaccines, and Toxins, and their many varied uses 
in diagnosing and treating all kinds of disease. 
Illustrated by many diagrams and charts. 


Cloth bound; 464 pages, $2.75 net; by mail, $2.87 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 





MUD AND THE SOMME DRIVE 


HY, after spending hundreds of 

thousands of lives on the drive in 
the Somme Valley, the Allies appear to 
have abandoned the campaign, is made 
clear in recent dispatches from Cyril 
Brown to the New York Times. That 
whirlwind of fire and slaughter, where regi- 
ment after regiment was swallowed up in a 
quicksand of disaster as ground was gained 
inch by inch, has been announced by Berlin 
as practically a German victory. The rea- 
son for this is plain: the Allies started out 
for Bapaume. They did not get there. 
They ceased trying to advance. Result: 
their defeat. 

But the true reason, if we are to credit Al- 
lied sources, hearing their side of the story, 
why the in stopt, was—mud. There 
was mud everywhere in the fertile valleys, 
soil churned up by gun-fire into mud waist- 
deep. Consequently, the British and their 
Allies determined to wait, we are told, until 
the end of the wet season before resuming 
the attack. Berlin denies this, and only 
the return of spring ean decide which source 
of information is correct. 

In another part of this number is repro- 
duced an illustration of the battle-region, 
showing graphically under what abnormal 
conditions the fighting was condueted. 
And we have Mr. Brown’s vivid account 
of the attack on Warlencourt and its sub- 
sequent loss to the Teutons again as a 
specimen of the inferno that raged over the 
possession of a few square rods. Mr. 
Brown writes: 

Perfect peace broods over the Somme. 
The chief of staff of a guard division 
piloted me to Bapaume, the unattained 
goal of the six months’ British offensive, 
for which, according to the German esti- 
mate, they paid with more than five hun- 
dred thousand casualties, almost rivaling: 
the toll of Verdun. 

Peaceful as the grave, dead and deserted, 
this pretty little French town, of whose 
vanished charms the German Somme 
fighters speak with sentimental regret, 
is to-day the most complete and pitiful 
collection of ruins I have seen exhibited on 
a dozen fronts—a monument to the effi- 
ciency of the new British artillery. There 
is no denying the fact that the British can 
shoot, particularly with their heavy cali- 
bers. A saunter through the silent streets 
(we were the only pedestrians, for the na- 
tives had been removed to the rear for 
safety so soon as the Germans realized that 
the British meant business at Bapaume) 
revealed that not one building had escaped 
that terrible typhoon of British steel and 
fire. Nor even have Bapaume’s famous 
eatacombs gone unscathed, the heaviest 
shells splitting the business’ buildings and 
deserted homes wide open, and then pass- 
ing through the cellars and earth into the 
mysterious underground passages for which 
the Somme region is famous. 

Curiously, Bapaume in ruins is stronger 
than it was intact, and the Germans, work- 
ing overtime, particularly in the. last five 





If You Lived 
As The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 
HE cave man ate coarse food and lived a strenu 
ous life inthe open. His digestive apparatus was 


suited to that kind of an existence. 
You inherit from the cave man the same internal 
mechanism, but you eat different food and you lead 
a different kind of a life. 
Hence the prevalence of constipation and its con 
stant menace to health. 
Your problem is to adjust that ‘‘cave man” internal 
mechanism of yours to the sedentary life and con 
centrated food of civilized man, NUJOL helps to 
accomplish this adjustment by preventing the bowel 
contents from becoming hard, thus making natural 
movements easy. It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro 
cesses of digestion and it doesn’t form a habit. 
NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, at all drug stores, 
Refuse substitutes~—look for the name NUJOL on 
the bottle and package. 
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Bayonne New Jersey 
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In all the world there are only a few of these 
books, speeches, letters, poems, essays, biog- 
raphies that have really made history. To read 
these few great works systematically and intel- 
ligently is to be really well read. 


This is 
Marie Antoinette 
riding to her death— 


Do you know her tragic story? 
Have you ever read what Burke 
wrote about the French Revolution 
—one of the great, fascinating 
books that have made history? 


What are these few great works? The free 
booklet pictured below answers that question. It 
tells the fascinating story of how Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard has picked for us the few rea//y worth 
while books, and how he has arranged them as the 
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It is the most valuable little book of 
its kind ever written; it shows how to 
select a library without waste or worry, 
what books are worth while, what are 
not. It contains Dr. Eliot’s best advice 
to you, on just what and how to read for 
success. 


Your copy is wrapped up and ready to mail; 
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non-fighting weeks, have turned Bapaume 
into an inland Gibraltar, seemingly impreg- 
nable if anything could withstand the irre- 
sistible modern machinery of war. The 
rubbish and wreckage of homes and stores 
added themselves admirably to conversion 
into the citadel of as powerful a field-for- 
tress as German industry and technical 
thoroughness can produce. Still theoreti- 
cally threatened with envelopment on the 
left bank, Bapaume has been, and is still 
being, fortified against every point of the 
compass—insulated against the near-by 
British by very many wrappings of extraor- 
dinary trenches and broad girdles of barbed 
wire, with every evidence that the fortify- 
ing process will be continued all winter, 
perhaps till spring, perhaps indefinitely. 
New deferisive lines are being conjured out 
of the ground overnight in a rather hastily 
improvised form, then they are being built 
out at the rate of about two a week. 

Just how many fortified layers infold 
Bapaume may not be told, but I passed 
through more than twenty on my way to 
the first line, and the last was stronger than 
the first. Startling was the difference be- 
tween these newest model German lines of 
defense and the best they were able to show 
me in August, or even October. What 
then seemed trench perfection is puny com- 
pared with the 1917 models of field-forti- 
fications, which contain all the modern im- 
provements and novelties suggested by five 
months’ experience in resisting an irresis- 
tible offensive. Yet the German leaders 
are unwilling to commit themselves to the 
positive statement that Bapaume can not 
be taken if the British want to pay the 
price. ,They are hard-headedly rather cal- 
culating on selling it dearly should the Brit- 
ish make a bid for it to-morrow or next 
spring, and are prudently preparing for the 
eventuality of having to part with it, as the 
rearward network of main defensive lines 
extending back to the Belgian border 
showed. 

One’s impression is that Bapaume is not 
physically unattainable; that it is rather 
morally untakable; that the British will 
shrink from paying the fancy price which 
the Germans are now able to exact for this 
one-time town of six thousand inhabitants, 
already heavily mortgaged with blood. 


The British lines, from which this huge 
price is demanded, are less than two miles 
from Bapaume at the nearest point. Yet, 
since November 14, they have been unable 
to gain aninch of territory. In speaking of 
the last Somme attack, Mr. Brown remarks: 


I was told in the field how the choicest 
troops of the British army, the veteran 
colonials, were hurled, as a climax of the 
great Somme offensive, against the flower 
of the German army, the young guard be- 
fore Bapaume, in a last desperate effort to 
break the German front and reach one of 
their goals of the five months’ offensive. 
On the sixth conse¢utive charge of unprec- 
edented ferocity, even for the Somme 
fighting, the Australians finally broke 
through the thin German line and swept 
on over the Butte de Warlencourt. With 
victory almost in the grasp of the assail- 
ants, the young guard rallied, one company 
heroically sacrificing itself but plugging the 
break in the front with its dead bodies 
while the guard reserves came up and 
turned the tide. The Australian wedge of 
the British offensive was smashed and 
rolled back. The Butte de Warlencourt, 
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HE UBIKO O MILLING CO. was in imperative need of a new structure— 

a serious fire having entirely destroyed an old grain mill. Ubiko turned at 
once to Ferro engineers, and the day following the fire told them to go ahead. 
Construction proceeded right on the heels of the drafting room. Just five months 
and six days from the time of the building’s conception, the concrete roof was 
poured complete and the Company had a new mill— 


A FERRO CONCRETE BUILDING 


—a building unsurpassed for fire resis- | Ubiko knew Ferro and knew Ferro Concrete 
: Buildings. 
tance, unrivalled for permanence—the . . : 
‘ oc ‘ : What Ferro engineers have done for The Ubiko 
best kind of insurance against future in- Milling Co. and for many prominent concerns 
terruptions of business and consequent __ in this country, they can do for you. If you are 


N considering a big building contract—factory, 
loss of profits and customers. warehouse, office building, or similar structure 


But behind this remarkable record of | —let us send you our book, “Building Your 
design and construction Building Right.’’ It tells 
is the confidence which you what Ferro Con- 
Ubiko placed in the crete Buildings are; it 
Ferro organization— explainsour Ferro profit- 
a confidence gained, in sharing contract, a form 
part at least, from ex- of contract which will 
perience with Ferro on surely interest pro- 


a previous contract. gressive executives. 
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Washing Done 
—for 2 cents ~ 


Only two cents an hour, Madam, is 
all it costs to do a washing with the 
Thor Electric Washing Machine. Two 
cents an hour will pay for the elec- 
tricity to do both washing and wring- 
ing. All the drudgery of washday—and 
all the wear that a washboard puts on 
clothes—saved! You really ought to 
get information about the Thor. Send 
the coupon below and we will tell you 
how to save work, time and expense on 
washday. We will also tell you where 
you can see The Thor. Write today 
for the 48-page free book on washing. 





Electric Washing Machine 


Washes cleaner than any laundress can 
wash by hand, ‘Takes every particle of dirt 
out of clothes. Makes linens snowy white. 
Gives blankets a soft, fluffy surface. Washes 
anything you can wash in a tub—and also the 
delicate “things like laces that you wash so 
carefully in a basin. All this just by the push 
of a button. 130,000 women use the Thor every 
Monday. They could tell you how superior it 
is to the old-fashioned way. None of these 
women would go back to the tub and wash- 
board. They are getting their clothes washed 
beautifully—and the hard work is all cut out, 
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which has _ not electric lights and have a 
Delco or other private electric light system we 
will furnish a special motor to run the Thor. 
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on which hung the fate of Bapaume, was 
recovered. This, the Germans say, was 
one of the most dramatic incidents of the 
war, and no less important because, accord- 
ing to the German leaders, it was chiefly 
the final defeat of the Australian divisions 
that broke the heart of the British offensive. 

There was still much of the ghastly 
about the scene of this last death-struggle 
as I walked out from Bapaume to the first 
German line. To reach the Butte de War- 
lencourt it was necessary to go all the way 
across the desultorily fire-swept open coun- 
try, the sprinkling British shrapnel search- 
ing blindly for the Gérman rearward lines 
of communication, the smaller caliber En- 
glish cannon making sudden surprize on- 
slaughts against favorite points in the 
hollow behind the Butte where German 
reserves were suspected of lying. The 
British heavy-caliber {mortars and howit- 
zers were chiefly worrying the front 
trenches, but bad observation conditions 
and a high wind that made airplaning 
impossible prevented effective artillery 
fighting. 

There was no cover available on the 
route, for all the approach trenches had 
been drummed to muddy chaos, now 
frozen solid, by the terrible British pre- 
paratory cannonading. The blood-soaked 
Butte de Warlencourt looks absurdly in- 
significant to have played a historic réle 
and to have been the final curtain of the 
first battle of the Somme. It is not even a 
hill—just a long-drawn-out and very slight- 
rolling. rise— but quite sufficient in this 
otherwise flat terrane to enable its possessors 
to overlook and dominate the English lines. 


A few hundred yards behind the firsi 
German line, according to the narrator, lies 
the brook Ancre, a slender streamlet am- 
bling along between the stumps of shredded 
willows, while further back is the village of 
Warlencourt, the only vestige of civiliza- 
tion to relieve the monotonous panorama of 
hideous destruction. Of the country around 
this heap of ruins we read: 


As far as the eye and field-glass can see, 
the face of the earth is shockingly scarred 
with the smallpox of drum-fire, one shell- 
hole near the other, these craters fre- 
quently coalescing so that the German 
soldiers have difficulty in threading their 
path through the earthly labyrinth kicked 
up by a million giant moles. This stretch 
of the Somme front probably represents 
the limit of ravagement inflicted on the 
long-suffering earth by human agency, the 
chief of staff of an army group estimating 
that the British had lavished five million 
shells in fourteen days on the front of one 
German corps alone. 

A bitter wind now blows over these fields 
of death. ‘‘The region ahead of us as far 
as Poziéres and Thiepval is one vast grave- 
yard, where the dead mostly still lie with- 
out decent burial, lost in the mud, and now 
frozen in,” said my informant. ‘‘ During 
the hottest phase of the battle, only too 
often the living were forced to lie among 
the dead. The mud during the last seri- 
ous, phase of the Somme battle was inde- 
scribable, and many thousands of wounded 
must have perished by drowning in the 
mud.” 

He also spoke of the devastation of the 
ground itself. ‘‘ Nothing will grow here for 
years to come,” he said. ‘“‘The French 
peasants who return after the war to till 
the once fertile soil will have a hopeless 
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GMC Trucks—Built For Hardest Hauling 


What is it that makes GMC Trucks superior? What accounts 
for their greater pulling ability—the consistent, dependable 
service they give—the low operating cost—the low upkeep? 





T’S their practical, common-sense construc- 

tion, their simplicity, their correct design 

—every unit built with a factor of safety, 
and easily accessible. 


That’s it. It’s the way GMC Trucks are 
built that makes them superior—from the 
standpoint of owner and driver. 


Because of their simplicity and accessibility, 
GMC Trucks can be readily cared for by the 
average driver. Maintenance cost is unusually 
low—repairs and replacements practically 
negligible. 

You can buy GMC Trucks knowing confident- 
ly that they are fitted for the work—knowing 
that they will withstand the hardest kind of 
use—more than that, you have the assurance 


that with reasonable care they will render 
dependable service and operate profitably 


For the performance of thousands of GMC 
Trucks in hundreds of various lines of busi- 
ness in all parts of the country stands as vis- 
ible evidence of what GMC Trucks can do. 


Records of their performance in a business 
similar to yours, enable you to determine ac- 
curately what they will do for your business. 


The GMC Line is Complete 


There are GMC Trucks of the proper size and type 
to meet the requirements of any business—six sizes 
in all—%{ to 5-ton capacity—chain and worm drive. 


If you now operate motor trucks—or are consider- 
ing motor trucks for your business—we urge you 
to see the nearest GMC dealer or communicate with 
TRUCK HEADQUARTERS. Investigate the GMC line. 


Write for illustrated booklet telling of the GMC Transcontinental trip 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Company 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Direct Factory Branches: New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis (144) 
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are the result of gen- 
erations of patient 
effort toward selection 
and improvement. 
They are famous in Eng- 
land, Europe and America. 


Tointroduce these superior 
seeds to you, we make the 
following exceptional introduc- 
tory offers: 


CARTERS 12 BEST VEGETABLES 
FOR HOME GARDEN, 50c. 

One ten-cent packet of each 
Beet—Crimson Ball; Cabbage—Early Heart- 
well; Carrot—Re-selected Danvers Half-long; 
Cucumber—Carters Outdoor Improved; Let- |/ 
tuce—Carters Round-leaved; Onion—Yellow # 
Globe; Parsnip—Long Smooth White; Pars- 
ia--Champlon 3: Moss Curled; Radish—French 
Breakfast; Swiss Chard or Spinach Beet; Tur- 

nip—Carters Little Marvel; Celery—Solid 
Ivory. 

FREE with this offer 1 package of Carters 
Sunrise Tomato, a famous yellow variety. 
CARTERS 10 BEST SPENCER M 
SWEET PEAS, 50c i 
One ten-cent packet of each 
pag Se Primrose, Deep Pink, Orange Scarlet, 
Clear Deep Scarlet, Lavender, Dark 
Blue, Bell Blue Striped. 


Also one small bottle of Carters Sweet Pea 
erfume FREE with this offer 


FREE copy of handsome Catalog illustrated 


Tr 


with many color plates, sent on request. . 
CARTERS TESTED SEEDS, INC. 
14 Ch Boston, Mass. 





Branch of yA Carter & Co., Raynes Park, England 
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Galloway Bros. & Co.,Dept. 2505 Waterioo, ta 














p>——Eglantine Cockerels $5——, 
Vigorous White Leghorns from the breeders of the world’s most 
famous layer— 
* LADY EGLANTINE ”— 314 EGG RECORD 
Caroline’’ her sister laid 510 eggs in 24 consecutive months. 

tet alien Dullets laid 11,007 eggs in one year, 224 average 

Double your egg male is the chief help—FEglantine ‘stock 
ts best. Ce S00 Yee oe 








EGLANTINE FARMS Box L, Greensboro, Maryland 


Latest and best yet. 144 pages. 

Poultry Book 215 beautiful pictures; hatch- 
ing, rearing, feeding and disease information. De- 
scribes busy Pou!try Farm handling 53 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incuba- 
tors, sprouters, This book worth dollars mailed for 
10cents. Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 55, Clarinda,Iowa 











E 0 hatch applied to eggs during incubation strengthens 
£g- the chick and weakens the shell. It supplies 
free oxygen, absorbs the carbon dioxide and rots the shell. Makes 
better hatches of stronger chicks. Booklet free. Sample, treats 
100 eggs, 10 cents. Package, treats 600 eggs, 50 cents, postpaid. 

Geo. H. Lee Co. 536 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb- 





Raise Rabbits 
For Profita 


* They are hardy. They are good 
food. They multiply quickly 
and live on little. Domestic 


rd ' sabbits afford a tasteful and lent 
means of economy for your own table, 
and a big source of profit besides, 


Big Profit in Rabbit Keeping for Market 
In many communities rabbit raising is again becoming 
anindustry. With half of the world now producing practi- 
cally nothing, there will be demand for all the foodstuffs 
we can supply. Be Le FIRST rabbit raiser in ee 
munity, and ye e benefit. THERE IS M 
= _THIS FOR OU Investigate! You canlearn the 
tire business from the new book, PRACTICAL 
RABBIT KEEPING, by George A. Townsend, him- 
self a famous rabbit raiser. Sent postpaid to any 
address upon receipt of $1.37. 
FUNK & 7 COMPANY 
354 Pourth Avenue t. 348, 


























New York 











task. The shells have torn and tossed up 
the barren clay from below, burying the 
fertile top-soil. But in addition the French 
peasant who attempts to plow here where 
death has plowed will do so at the risk of 
his life. The ground is full of unexploded 
shells which are likely to go off when the 
plow strikes them. And the peasant who 
hopes to sow and reap here will be con- 
stantly turning up the remains of the dead 
and will gather a harvest chiefly of shell- 
fragments. This unfortunate land, har- 
rowed by the British offensive, will not be 
green again for a decade to come.” 


This was the scene of the last death-strug- 
gle before the drive was stopt. Its story, 
according to Mr. Brown, is simple as a rural 
epitaph, and conveys as much of a lesson. 
Of the fighting, he says: 


The Butte de Warlencourt was held by a 
guard division—the same which I had seen 
reviewed by the Kaiser on the Somme in 
August and now sent in to save Bapaume 
and give the quietus to the British offensive. 
“We haven’t lost a foot of ground since we 
have been here,” its leader remarked 
proudly. 

Against the Prussian Guard three British 
divisions were flung—the First Australian, 
Second Australian, and Fourth Australian, 
while the Fiftieth English Division was also 
opposite the Guard, but did not attack. 
The Fourth Canadian Division supported 
the Australians on the right. 

After seventy-two hours of maddening 
drum-fire, that literally obliterated the 
German lines and clapped a lid of fire and 
steel on the hollow between the Butte de 
Warlencourt and Bapaume, through which 
no reserves, or food-, or ammunition-carriers 
could squeeze, the first storm of the Aus- 
tralians broke at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The mud was more than knee-deep. 

The first wave of Australians shuffling 
slowly up the slippery mud straight toward 
the Butte was mown down to a man by the 
few German machine guns that had sur- 
vived the wreck of drum-fire. Wave after 
wave followed and was mown down until 
the first attack had bled to death. A 
second, fiercer, more powerful storm fol- 
lowed at 11 a.m. This time the Australian 
waves followed faster and thicker than the 
few machine guns could mow them down, 
but the mud saved the heavily -outnum- 
bered Prussian Guard. The Australians, 
wading almost to the waist, could not get 
at the Guard lying in the shell-holes that 
had once been trenches. 

Unable to advance, unwilling to retreat, 
the Australians knelt in their tracks, hero- 
ically, without so much as a bush for cover, 
and cold-bloodedly fired at the Germans 
who crawled out of their shell-holes to meet 
them. Then, said the participants, was 
witnessed such a spectacle as was never 
seen during the war, the Imperial Guard 
and the Australians kneeling in the deep 
mud, barely thirty feet apart, unable to 
come to grips and firing at one another— 
the strangest fighting ever seen on the 
Somme or anywhere else. 

A third Australian attack, equally haope- 
less, followed at 1 p.m., a fourth at six, and 
the last at one o’clock in the morning. 
And in this last drive the Australians con- 
quered the mud and broke the German line 
in the center on a front of four hundred 
yards. To the right and left the thin line 
of the Prussian Guard reeled back. The 
left wing, losing the chalk cliff, rallied from 


I alicm (clei am n(eauc, 
a BetterGarden 


Easily done—providing the 
seedsman has tested his stocks. 
We test every crop and every 
variety—this safeguards you. 
All our special varieties—proved by 
test—are marked with our trademark 
— it means quality. 

Our 1917 <aetease of 

Seeds, Plants, oses, 
Fruit and Shade Trees, Palms and 
Bedding Plants, is free—send 
your name and address. We sell 
direct (no agents), pay mail 
charges, guarantee delivery. 
You get all your garden needs from 
one firm, on one -order. Write to- 
day for the catalogue. 


The Storrs & HarrisonCo. 
Box 336, Painesville, Ohio 


INGEE ROSES 


Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for every- 
one anywhere. Plant any time. old favorites 
are sorts, the cream of the 

productions. “Dingee 

he best for 66 
secs guaranteed 
.8S. Write fora 


“4 yy of 

j Our “New Guide to Rose Culture” 
r 1917. It’s FREE. 
Se gh PO “‘Dingee Roses” 
in natural colors. It’s more than a catalog 
—it’s the lifetime experie nee of the Oldest and 
Leading “Rose Growers in America. A practical work on rose 
and flower culture for the amateur. “Describes over 1000 varie- 
ties of roses and other flowers and tells how to grow them, 
Edition limited. Z: d 1850. 70 Gr 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 149, West Grove, Pa. 
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Valuable Guide 
Books jos how es 
succeed in every phase of 


Gardening. Practical 
and Inexpensive. 


All Bound in Strong Cloth and 
Profusely Illustrated. 


Garden Planning. By H. 
H. Thomas. Practical,con- 
cise directions for laying 
out all sizes of gardens. 60c 
net; by mail 67c. 

Sweet Peas and How to 
Grow Them. By H. H. 
Thomas. 60c net; by mail 
67c. 

Perpetual Carnations. By 
L. J. Cook. How to culti- 
vate the perpetual flower- 
ing carnation. 75c net; by 
mail 81c. 

Little Gardens and How to 
Make the Most of Them. 
By H. H. Thomas, 6oc net; by 
mail 67c. 

First Steps in Gardening. By 

‘ W. P. Wright and E. J. Castle. 

How to succeed in the cultivation of flowers, fruits 
and garden crops. 60c net; by mail 67c. 

Gardening Difficulties Solved. By H. H. Thomas. 
Will meet all the ordinary difficulties which confront 
the possessor of a garden. 6oc net; by mail 67c. 

Pictorial Practical Gardening. By Walter P. 

Wright. A useful manual for all classes of horticul- 
turists. 60c net; by mail 67c. 

Pictorial Practical Rose Growing. By Walter P. 

Wright. All about the growing of roses. 6oc net; 
by mail 67c. 


Remit by money order, 
stamps, cash, check, etc. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue ” 
New York 
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the shock, regained the Butte and cliff, and = 
held firmly thereafter. But the center was 
gone, all officers and non-commissioned of- (es 


ficers hurling hand-grenades to the last Z 
gasp, dead or wounded. 


With nothing to stop them this side of 
Bapaume, the Australians advanced on the 
line Eaucourt-Le Barque through the four- 
hundred-yard gap. 

The Sedan has all the appear- 
ance of a solid unit and yet it 
is almost instantly convertible 
into an open car. 
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Then the iron discipline of the Guard 
saved the most critical situation of the 
Somme Battle. The right and left wings 
of the Guard were sent back at the points 
of the gap, machine guns were turned abovt 
face and fired into the backs of the Aus- 
tralians, victoriously advancing on Le 
Barque and Bapaume. The Australians, 
finding themselves attacked from the rear 
and suffering previous losses, stopt their 
triumphal march, the Guard reserves which 
were hurried up effectually barring any 
chance of their further progress. 

The last and fiercest main battle-day on 
the Ancre ended with the Australians hold- 
ing a narrow-based salient into the front of 
the Guard, from which they were thrown 
out again two days later. The status quo 
was thus restored. Bapaume was saved, and 
the first battle of the Somme was definitely 
ended. 
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The windows drop and disappear. 
Pillars detach for disposal under 
the rear seat. This leaves a free 
open side space from the wind- 
shield to the back of the car. 









So the pursuit of the active campaign 
came to a halt. When it will begin again 
is, as previously noted, unknown. But at 
the cessation of the advance the German 
forces appear to have taken heart, tho they 
realized that it was not as clear a victory as 
they might have hoped for. An officer of 
the staff of Prince Rupprecht phrased his 
view of it. “It died of exhaustion,” he 
said. ‘‘The fighting continued until both 
sides were completely out of breath. Only 
to-day one side stands with its mouth open 
and the other with its mouth closed.” 
we On his own behalf, Mr. Brown adds: 
| Like giant gladiators who have grappled 
_ until they fell and staggered apart from 
id sheer physical exhaustion, the armies on 
the Somme stand facing each other, pant- 
ing for breath, both claiming the victory 
on points, and preparing themselves for the 
next round of the struggle. 

Just when the wrestling in the blood- 
soaked Somme arena might be resumed no 
German leader or staff-officer would under- 
take to prophesy. They said it might be 
' to-morrow or perhaps not until spring, but 
Z that the resumption of hostilities would find 
j the German armies fit and ready and in =e= os ° = A 
better shape in respect to infantry, artil- 


: lery, and air-services, than at any previous 
| | Sptirenie THE ALDUS SHAKESPEARE 


I found a unanimous belief that a second 
The Best Shakespeare for All General Purposes 


i struggle would break out on the Somme, 


Touring Car or Roadster, $785. In Canada, $1100 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $950. In Canada, $1385 
Sedan, $1185. In Canada, $1685 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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, the Crown Prince’s artillery specialist voic- 
ing the opinion of the whole staff when he moth | Lhe Only Small-Volume, Large-Type Shakespeare—Sold Sepa- 
: said: 30 rately or in Sets. Handy-sized, usable, readable books. Bound 
C | in beautiful, rich, red, flexible full leather, with gold stamping, 


er vol. 


She, Ragh ee too stubhete and Postage 8 gilt tops, silk book-mark ribbons, etc., 60c per volume. In sub- 


























ick-he see the slessness of their : 
pee emanate geome ria Senenons of Ces o = stantial cloth 30c per volume. 
Pe ee j = Complete in 40 Vols. as Follows: Postage 8c extra. In Leather 
Certain signs indicate that the French Poesy oil mR The complete set 60c 
and British will not make their next and [Antony and Cleopatra King John Richard I of 40 volumes, in| YS 
‘ . ‘ i t r ichar . . 
greater effort until spring, such as the fact te + Tats of Shaleepeare Romeo and Juliet leather $24.00; in Postage 8c 
that the British are taking over part of the Be Cortctine Macbeth —_ Taming aia Gheew cloth $r = Car- 
i } Hamlet Measu’ rr Measure ‘empest riage extra. 
French line on the Somme, yet the Germans E ay IV, Part 1 Merchant of Venice Timon of Athens 8 
are, nevertheless, preparing against the Henry IV, Part II Merry Wives of Windsor Titus Andronicus Atall bookstores, or 
. . 4 . * Henry V Midsummer Night's Dream Troilus and Cressida 
eventuality of a resumption of the offensive Henry VI. Part 1 Much Ado About Nothing Twelfth Night Funk & Wagnalls 
. . . VI, Part wo Gentlemen of Verona 
in the more immediate future. Henry Vi. Part Ill Pericles Winter's Tale Company 
354-860 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


“The Somme offensive was a great battle- hdd’ 
= symphony, the first notes of which sounded GNC 
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“=, If This Were Our — 
: Only Chance 
to Tell You 


If we had just this one chance to talk to you— 
If this were the one Timken-Detroit advertise- 
ment you would ever read—What message would 
we give you? 

We could not tell you the whole story of motor- 
car axle importance; but we should certainly 
emphasize seven facts that every motor-car 
owner should know and remember:— 


1 Human safety comes first in motor-car 

construction, and in respect to safety, the 
axles are beyond question the most important 
parts of the car. 


A moftor-car axle must be beffer than 

**good enough.”’ It must exceed the stated 
requirements of the car builder in capacity to 
carry loads, transmit power, and stand up to 
the shocks and stresses of travel. 


3 The axles must? fit the car, and the car 
must fit the axles, The axle builder must 
see to it that his axles are of ample size and 
capacity to do the work required of them and 
that they are properly engineered and built 
into the car. The car builder should see to it 
that no radical increases in weight or horsepowcr 
are made after the type and size of the axles 
have been decided upon. For if radical changes 
are made it may jeopardize the owner’s safety 
and satisfaction. In other words, axle builder 
and car buildcr must work together for a com- 
mon principle. 
The axle builder must be able to antici- 
pate the future. He should not wait for 
new conditions or for his customers to demand 
new types and improvements in construction. 
He should be continually striving for something 
better than the best he can do today—and be 
the first to urgeits adoption. He should make con- 
stant progress toward better design and quality. 


5 The car owner must have assurance 

that the axle builder will continue in 
business. Thus, he knows that every part and 
piece of his axles can be furnished fcr replace- 
ment if the need ever arises. And that assurance 
can be given only by an old, established and 
successful organization. 


6 Building motor-car axles is a task for a 
P specialist; for to meet the requirements 
/ already mentioned wiil take all the experience, 
engineering ability, manufacturing equipment 
and financial resources of an entire organization, 
who will give it their exclusive attention. Thus, 
the axle builder, with his many customers, acts 
as clearing house for the combined experience 
of the whole industry. 


Continued use is the test of axle build- 
ing leadership. It is years of continued 


use by many of the ablest and most successful 

of motor car builders, it is the high average of 

a satisfactory performance in:-hundreds of 

thousands of cars, that finally tests the sound- 

ness of the axle builder’s principles and practice. 

In all this we have not mentioned Timken-Detroit Axles 

; by name. If this were our one chance to talk to you, we 
; we should devote it wholly to explaining what kind of axles 
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we honestly believe you should have, whether made by us 
or by any other axle builder who can qualify under all of 
the foregoing principles. 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
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at the beginning of July and the last dis- 
cords died in thé middle of November.” 

Thus an officer summed up the combat 
as he distinguished three general phases, or 
movements, of the symphonic struggle: 
First, allegro, lasting the first ten days, dur- 
ing which the Allies surprized and almost 
overwhelmed the Germans by the magni- 
tude of their preparations, gaining more 
ground in those ten days than in the fol- 
lowing five months; secondly, when the 
Entente tempo changed slowly from “ enor- 
missimo”’ to maestoso as the Germans 
brought up more and more heavy artillery 
and more and more infantry in a never 
quite successful effort to restore the equilib- 
rium; lastly, a short, final funeral march 
of the offensive, with the equilibrium 
restored. 


Taking up the reason for the lull in af- 
fairs, Mr. Brown notes especially from in- 
formation gathered at the headquarters of 
Crown Prince Rupprecht himself: 


I gathered that some of these factors 
responsible for cessation of activity were 
the present. powerful array of German 
heavy artillery, the loss of ascendency in 
the air, and the exhaustion of the British 
infantry and ammunition-reserves. 

This makes it seem likely that the British 
offensive will not be resumed until the Brit- 
ish can draw together still greater masses 
of artillery, store up still more stupendous 
stores of shells, and fill up and rest up their 
worn divisions. The German officers think 
it is not a physical impossibility that the 
British may be able to surpass all their 
previous efforts, but so, also, can the Ger- 
mans, and the slight margin in favor of the 
British to-day is likely to shrink every day, 
it is felt, as Germans race them in massing 
artillery and ammunition on the Somme. 

There is, moreover, a physical limit to 
the number of shells that can be fired and 
the number of guns lined up on a given 
front. The British batteries are already 
planted so thickly that the addition of very 
many more would be suicidal, the Germans 

‘think. Then, too, it is said that the Brit- 
ish can only increase the violence of their 
next artillery performance by using heavier 
calibers, not by increasing the number of 
the guns. 

In September, General von Gallwitz’s 

chief of staff estimated for me that the 
British and French fired approximately half 
a million shells in one great battle-day on 
the Somme. This record was surpassed in 
October. One of Crown Prince Rup- 
precht’s artillery-experts said it was diffi- 
cult to estimate the- total number of shells 
fired during the entire Somme Battle, but 
he thought that the French and British had 
probably expended over twenty million. 
" It was regarded as significant of the 
weakened strength and spirit of the Franco- 
British offensive that altho after a long 
spell of bad weather to-day was beautiful 
fighting weather. The British attempted 
no attacks, tho the hard-frozen ground 
favored the use of their “‘ tanks.” 

According to German military opinion, 
the tanks, after scoring some good early 
successes, due to surprize and novelty, 
proved a sorry failure in the long run. 
One of the first tanks appearing on the 
scene succeeded in getting in the rear of 
the German lines. Repetition of this has 
been avoided. 

In September the German leaders were 
still puzzled as to the best way of coping 
with the tanks. At that time General von 





Gallwitz said: ‘‘The effect of the appear- 
ance of this modern version of the Trojan 
horse was unusual. We must educate our 
men on how to fight them.” 

He indicated to me in confidence the 
method of defense, which has since been 
worked out in all details and has proved 
effective. 

According to British prisoners, many 
wrecked tanks lie back of the present 
British front. 'The Germans credit the 
British with still having over one hundred 
serviceable tanks, old and new, in readi- 
ness back of the line. 





THE IMMIGRANT AS AN ASSET 


HY does the immigrant emigrate? 

In a letter printed in The American 
Machinist (New York, November 9) under 
the above heading, Jan Spaander, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., thinks that deliberation on this 
question might induce a kinder attitude 
toward our new citizens from abroad. He 
writes: 


If the average American had a clearer 
insight into why people from the other side 
come here, he would not be so overbearing; 
he certainly would not tease, look down 
upon, and often shamelessly underpay, 
the “‘greenhorn.” He would not insist 
upon harsher entrance-rules; he would join 
the editor of The American Machinist and 
other broad-minded men in clamoring for 
more night-schools to teach Mnglish and 
to give instruction in the history and ideals 
of this great country. The good-will thus 
shown would be the finest example of beau- 
tiful Americanism, and it might cause the 
immigrant to be less suspicious. It even 
might make him (I said “ him,’’ not “ you”’) 
willing to assimilate. 

The last sentence may seem strange to 
you, but is it not stranger to hear that 
most immigrants look down upon the 
American coworker? The childish way 
in which the latter treats the foreigner, 
who jlacks mentally nothing but a second 
language, forces the immigrant to regard 
the -American as not altogether up to 
standard. ,The underestimation of the 
immigrant is mainly caused by the dis- 
torted ideas Americans have concerning 
living conditions in various European 
countries. These conceptions are based on 
out-of-time tales and on ridiculous women- 
labor stories, which as a rule are “ sub- 
stantiated’’ by photographs. 

Living conditions in several European 
countries are by far better than in America, 
and labor laws and sanitary conditions here 
are backward indeed compared with those 
of most white men’s countries, This can 
be proved by figures and facts. To under- 
stand the immigrant, the American must 
get.rid of the idea that it was hunger that 
drove him across. The actual, main 
reasons for immigration are Wanderlust, 
compulsory military service, and above 
all the existing class distinction, unbear- 
able to any free-born man. That is why 
the immigrants are the best, the most 
courageous, the most advanced of the 
“‘class’’ they come from. My statement is 
backed by the many admirable qualities 
of the American. He is the immigrant’s 
child. Above all, the immigrant couples 
are unselfish. They give up, knowingly, 
all that is dear to them; they offer their 
whole future to give the children a chance 
as they invariably put it. 
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The “Koupet Top” is made ONLY 
for the Ford runabout, but is similar 
in operation to the expensive touring 
Sedan tops. Never before has so good 
a top been offered at so low a price. 
' We have been making closed carriages 
since 1857. Our skill and experience are 
summed up in the Koupet Top. You will 
appreciate its style, quality, finish, and 
many other exclusive features. 

The frame is of hard wood, covered with 
best quality 32-oz. rubberized duck. Side 
panels and doors are of glass and may be 
removed in a few moments. The “‘Koupet 
Top” is snug in blizzard weather and airy in 
midsummer. 

_ The windshield is the newest double-act- 
ing, ventilating, automatic type. Both the 
doors and windshield are adjustable to any 
— by patented, self-locking devices. 

‘hey will not rattle. 

You can easily put the “‘Koupet Top” on 
your own car. No skilled labor required. 
It will outlast the car. 

Write for circular or order at once if you are 
ina hurry. Weight 75 lbs. Shipping weight 120 
lbs. Price F.O. B. Cars Belleville, $37.50. foney 
| back if not satisfactory after 10 days’ use. 








Heinzelman Bros. Carriage Company 
119-28 Koupet Bldg. Belleville, Ill. 4 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 
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iT. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


@ie UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 
Made for and universally used in the finest homes and office: 
throughout thecountry. They are made in sections,combin 


ing practical utility, economy and attractive appearance. 
Aleve style is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with 
non-binding, disappearing glass doors; price: top 
$1.25, leg base $1.50—combination complete $8.00. Other 
styles and grades at correspondingly low prices. On orders 
of $10.00 and over we pay freight; freight equalized to 
extreme western states. Shipped direct from factory ON 
APPROVAL and at considerable saving TO YOU. 
Our product, prices and methods will interest you. Write 
for new Catalog 23-J. : 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


: 1 Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
fers. Sertces Flatiron Bidg., New York City 
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Consulting 
Accountant | 


Financial 
Adviser’ 









By Mail At Home 


Give yourself a chance to ‘‘get ahead’’—to bet- 
ter your position in the world. The LaSalle Home 
Study wa pevens in Higher / Accountancy wi ill prepare 
you for inanewp 
—for ape ition that needs you-—wants 
ink of it! There are only 2, Certified 
ecoun in America. Yet there are 
over aif a million firms that require the services 
of Accountants. ques fie! 
ited; the “Saggeo ne many 
supply; the oolery far in pont of 

in other Tikal ith these facts before oe can- 
not afford to hold back. 





























With our training, you can readil 7 qualit v ior 
ie Accoun! 
tt factor 


th 
the position f Auditor, Certified on EB 
A ntant— —be an im, 





Small Cost Easy Terms 


William Arthur Chase, Ex- "President, Ni Nationsl 
Association cf C. P. A. Examiners, -Seeretary, 
Illinois State Board of ‘Accountancy, and other 
experts who rank among the highest. We pre- 
pare you from the ground up—at small cost and 
on easy terms. Provide 

sive training pal needs, 


to the 
Sy Bo scocunting problems. We will 
or review 
S the su subject of bookkeeping you may perso 
need—and without any extra ex: pense to you. acd 


The LaSalle Guarantee 


ive you a arantee that s! 
you Weise pass the Ce Certif Public Accountant's ‘3 
examination = ae in any state, will give 
instruction and belp—without addi- 
until you do pass. We further 
d entire yomount of tuition, accord- 
| a? Bond if dissatisfied u; upon 








ig to your i 


divid: 











ing to our 
et -y° 
Our big free book book tells the whole story. Ex- 
Plains state ——— regulations, salaries 
expert accoun: —also gives complete 
pees meme] rang zthes copes. zeke Se —s 
greater success by ie cou- 
pon NOW—today. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION UasyeRery. 
Dept. 152-HA Chicago, Ill, 
“TheWorld’s Greatest Extension University’’ 


| SB ot 1 — Oe > Lele) am Grote t olosa! 


















ALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


i ena World’ Greatest Extension University’’ | 


Send at once, without cost or obligation to me, 
1 tails valuable book of soca facts —y Bo de- | 





ls of gn eourse in Higher Accountac; ad- 
me Heduced juced Rate at Gen 
] ie jent- Payment ne plane 
| aE ccsscevses eocsee or eeese | 
| Street and No..........+. eccecccccccccccccocssccecccece ] 


City. ee State. 
- Rengennn. artrarts oneteeqeanngmeneapennner seine 


THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 
black flag in business, by Henry M. Hypx. 12mo, 
cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany, Pubs., New York. 














roar ay 
For The Ph ysician 


Here is a new edition of a standard work— thoroughly 
revised and considerably enlarged, to include all recent 
advances in neurology and be completely up-to-date. 


Diseases of the Nervous System 
by H. Campbell Thomson, M.D., F.R.C.P., the famous 
authority on this subject. He presents here all the main 
facts of Neurology in a concise and readable manner. 
There are 58 big chapters, each treating clearly a differ- 
ent phase of the study, and about 125 valuable photo- 
graphs and diagrams. in revising this work, the author 
has increased its size by 70 pages, and added a number 
of new illustrations. The new material contains chap- 
ters on The General Functions of the Brain; The Exam- 
ination of the Higher Functions of the Nervous ashe, on 
by the Application of Experimental Psychology; 
Paths of Infection of the Central Nervous System; 3 
These Sg a greatly increase the scope and value of 

the boo! It is a work that every physician needs. 


Cloth Sound: 570 pages; $2.75 net; by mail, $2.91. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





What the Music Did.—Following the 
musical program Mrs. J. T. Brown read 
an article on ‘ Personal Devils.” Seven- 
teen were present.—The Boone (lowa) 
News-Republican. 


Tempora Mutant.—Mr. GoopiercH— 
“ Her age really surprized me; she doesn’t 
look twenty-eight, does she? ” 

Miss Snappe—‘ Not now, but I sup- 
pose she did once.’’—Candle. 


Turn About.—He was about to propose, 
but before doing so he wished to make sure 
she was a competent girl. So he asked her: 

“* Can you wash dishes? ” 

“ Yes,” she said sweetly. 
wipe them? ” 

He didn’t propose.— Record. 

The Difference.— ‘‘ Blessed are the 
meek,”’ quoted the deacon, in reproving 
the backslider, ‘‘ for they shall inherit 
the earth.’ 

“They may inherit all right, deacon,” 
said the irreverent. one, ‘“‘ but somehow or 
other they never seem to get possession.” 
—British Weekly. 


“Can you 


Added Offense.—Cotuntry JusticE— 
“Ten and costs for reckless driving.” 

Youna Mororist—‘“ Listen, Judge! 
We were on our way to your office to have 
you marry us.” 

Justice— Twenty and costs, then. 
You’re a darned sight more reckless than I 
thought you were.”—Judge. 


Merely Incidental.— Hote. Visitor 
(coming from bathroom)—“‘‘Here, I’ve been 
ringing for you for ages.”’ 

CHAMBERMAID—“ Which bell, sir? ”’ 

Vistror—*“ The bell over the bath.” 

CHAMBERMAID—*“ Oh, we pay no atten- 
tion to that bell, sir. That’s only put 
there in case any one feels faint.’”-— Punch. 


No Objection——When Governor Head 
was in office in New Hampshire, Colonel 
Barrett, of the Governor’s staff, died, and 
there was an unseemly scramble for the 
office, even while his body was awaiting 
burial with military honors. One ecandi- 
date ventured to calltupon Governor Head. 

“* Governor,” he asked, “‘ do you think 
you would have any objections if I were to 
get into Colonel Barrett’s place? ”’ 

The answer came promptly. “No, I 
don’t think I should have any objections, 
if the undertaker is willing.’’—T'it-Bits. 

Sent It Home.—Over the garden-fence 
the conversation had suddenly turned 
acrimonious. 

‘“* An’ if yore boy, ’Erbert, ties any more 
eans to our pore. dog’s tail,’ was Mrs. 
Moggins’s stern ultimatum, “’e’ll ‘ear 
about it, that’s all. Oh, an’ per’aps you’ve 
done wiv that saucepan wot you borrowed 
last Monday.” 

““*Erbert,’’ asked Mrs. Grubb shrilly, 
“ wot ’ave you bin doin’ to Mrs. Moggins’s 
dog? ”’ 

““ Nothin’, ma!”’ replied the small boy, 
unblushingly. 

“ There ! ’’ said his mother triumphantly. 

“ An’ you returned ’er saucepan yester- 
day, didn’t you, dearie? ”’ 

‘* Sent it back by ’er dog!”’ said ’Erbert 
calmly.—Chicago News. 








CT OXO) 0} D) HE, 
) OD Cae be & 
Mr: Punch §,3" Sutomztic 


the drill point and push. The handle 
rebounds and you push again. A spiral 
twist whirls the drill 
through an inch of solid 
oak in ten 
seconds. 


















In the 
handle are 
8 tool steel 
drill points 
of different 
sizes, seen 
through 
numbered 
holes, and 
released 
through 
a hole in re- 
volving cap. 



















Mr. Punch makes 
a pleasure of 
household tinker- 
ing. $1.50. 


Goodell-Pratt 
Pocket 


Screw-driver 


Whole thing con- 
denses into the han- 
dle. Only 3% inches 
longwhen closed. In 
handleare three 
screw-driver blades 
of different sizesand 
a reamer for enlarg- 
ingor making holes. 
Splendidly made, 
very strong and a 
dandy little tool. 50c. 
Send for story, “The 
House that Jack Fixed,” 
which solves the prob- 
lem of home tinkering 
and describes 15 tools 
needed in every home. 
























Goodell-Pratt Company 


| Lotion . 
ao” 


Greenfield, 
Mass. 




















Americans Who Use French §§9 

in reading or writing need this Miniature R 

French-English English-French Dictionary. 

A pocket-sized companion for every reader of E 

French literature and every traveler who needs 

a knowledge of the French language. Contains N 

also a store of information on irregular verbs, 

weights, measures, money, menu terms, etc., 

etc. Cloth bound, 576 pp., soc ; by mail, 54c. 
H 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York 








ESSENTIALS OF 


ENGLISH 


Speech and Literature 
By Frank H, Vizetelly, Litt.D., LL.D. 


‘A good book—sound 
The Latest ; -_, , always stimulat- 
ng.""— Brander Mat- 
thews, Litt.D., LL.D., Gofambia Uniy. “One 
of the most valuable ‘books on the subject.""—Prof. Ray- 
mond Weeks, Ph.D., Columbia Univ. “Very interest- 
ing and illuminating book.’ ‘Prof. Geo. Trumbull Ladd, 
. , Yale Univ. ‘Clear and accurate, inter- 
esting aieveiy point.’’—Prof.C. H.Grandgent, Harvard 
Un bs reat amount of valuable information.’ 
Pa F. ra Stoddard, Ph.D., New York U 
An outline of the origin and growth of the language and 
its literature, with chapters on the influence of the Bible, 
the value of the dictionary, and the use of the grammar 
in the study of the English tongue. $1.50, by mail $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 





In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 


Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“A. W. P.,”’ New York, N. Y.—‘‘Can you say 
van the words attributed to Abraham ‘Lincoln 
the Premier of Great Britain, the Rt. Hon. 

|) A. FA are to be found?”’ 

The words to which you refer, which we cite 
below, were delivered in the course of a speech 
at a Sanitary Fair, held in Philadelphia, June 16, 
1864. See the ‘‘Complete Works of Abraham 
Linccln,”” Volume II, page 534, ‘Speeches, Let- 
ters, and State Papers.’”’ ‘‘ We accepted this war 
for an object, a worthy object, and the war will 
end when that object is obtained. Under God I 
hope it never will end until that time.’ 


“E.R ** Altoona, Pa.—‘‘ (1) Will you kindly 
disthigeiok “between incredible and incredulous. 
Are they perfectly interchangeable? If not, what 
is the best usage? (2) Do you know of any such 
person or character as ‘Theophrastus Such’?"’ 

(1) The dictionary defines “incredible’’ as 
‘Beyond or difficult of belief, as being extraor- 
dinary or improbable; bordering on the impossible 
or approaching the marvelous; as, incredible 
speed.’ It defines “incredulous’’ as “1. Disin- 
clined or slow to accept as true; withholding or 
refusing belief; disposed to criticize or object; 
skeptical. 2. Characterized by or manifesting 
incredulity; as, an incredulous laugh.” (2) 
Theophrastus Such is the principal character in 
George Eliot's ‘‘ The Impressions of Theophrastus 
Such.” 


“CO. H. J.,"" Washington, D. C.—* Will you be 
good enough to advise me whether the follow ing 
perth should take the singular or plural verb?— 
‘You should satsify yourself that John Smith 
and John W. Smith are one and the same person. 

Are is correct because the subject of the verb 
is plural—John Smith and John W. Smith. 

S. L. C.,”” Evanston, Ill.—‘‘ (1) What was the 
subject-matter of the last four amendments to 
the Constitution, and the dates of the same? 
(2) Why does a ball remain stationary on a level 
surface and roll on an inclined surface?’’ 

(1) The last four amendments to the Constitu- 
tion were: (a) July 28,1868. (1) Due protection 
for citizens secured against unjust State legisla- 
tion. (2) Representatives among the several] States 
according to their respective numbers. (3) Those 
who have been guilty of rebellion disqualified from 
office. (4) Validity of the public debt asserted. 
(5) Congress to have power to enforce these 
provisions. (b) March 30,1870. (1) Universal 
suffrage declared. (2) Congress to have power 
to enforce this. (c) February 25,1913. Congress 
to have power to tax incomes. (d) May 31, 1913. 
(1) Senate to be composed of two Senators from 
each State, elected by the people thereof, for 6 
years, and each Senator to have one vote. The 
electors in each State must have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the State legislatures. (2) The executive au- 
thority of each State to issue Writs of Election to 
fill vacancies. (3) The amendment not to affect 
the election of any Senator chosen before it comes 
into effect. (2) A sphere can not remain at rest 
upon an inclined plane because its center of grav- 
ity is then located outside its base and the con- 
sequent loss of equilibrium tends to generate mo- 
tion in the direction of the lowest point of the 
plane. Assuming that the inclined plane is rep- 
resented by the hypoteruse of a right-angled tri- 
angle whose opposite side is in a horizontal posi- 
tion: then the line drawn from the center of the 
sphere to its point of contact will be perpendicular 
to the hypotenuse of the triangle. _But the force 
of gravity is exerted downward in a vertical direc- 
tion, and the center of gravity of the sphere is 
identical with its center. Since the vertical line 
drawn from the center of gravity does not coin- 
cide with the line from the center to the base of 
the sphere, the force of gravity will be exerted 
to generate movement in the direction of a line 
drawn from the base to the intersection of the 
hypotenuse and the vertical line dropt from the 
center of the sphere. 


“Mailing Done 
In One-tenth the Time” 


Read the Letter 


“We have been using one 
of your addressing machines 
for the past three (3) years; 
the results are entirely satis- 
factory in every way. We 
find that we can address our 
mailing list in one-tenth the 
time that it formerly took. 
We have no trouble of any 
kind with the machine.” 

(Signed) Emanuel Blanc, 
Distributer of Victor Talking 
Machine Company’s Product, 

2795-2799 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 


If you have a mailing list, large or small, 
be sure to read the letter shown at the left. 

It shows how you, too, can reduce time and 
expense by using a DIREX-ALL for address- 
ing, — listing, and all similar work now 
done by hand. 

And we can show you hundreds of other 
letters just as interesting—some from concerns 
in your own line of business. 

With every DIREX-ALL goes our guaran- 
tee of time and money saved through its use. 
The DIREX-ALL does all that any other 
addressing machine will do—has advantages 
that no other has. It is the only addressing 


machine with the typewriter ribbon principle, 
and one piece metal plates. 


Wonderfully easy to operate. A boy or 
girl can do it all. The plates that do the im- 
printing serve as index cards. 

Whatever your business, whatever your 
line, whatever your location, write today for 
free book, “ Doing the Day ’s Work Better.” It 
shows the particular DIREX-ALL made for 
your use, and tells how it will save time and 
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money for you—guaranteed! 
Write to our nearest office today. 


Stickney & Montague 


New York, 279 Broadway 
Chicago, 180 N. Wabash Ave. 


San Francisco, Wells Fargo Bldg. 
Chattanooga, 33 Short St. 
Canada, 368 Yonge Street, Toronto 


DIREX-ALL 


FOR MAILING - LISTING — B/LLING. 











Duratex stvz-wear Shirts 


Money back if you want it. Guaranteed 6 months’ wear or replaced free. 
Sees on these famous combinations makes possible this 
offer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts and 3 Handsome Silk Ties sent postpaid 
on receipt of $3 with name and address of 5 friends. Fine white per- 
cale’shirts, assorted neat stripes of blue, black, and lavender. Ties 
are stylish wide end four-in-hands, one of each color. Shirts are 
popular coat style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fashion- 
able. Sizee 14to17. Wonderful value. 

3 Extra Fine Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie 
Special offer of three Extra Fine Duratex Shirts and Handsome 
Silk Tie sent postpaid on receipt of $4 with name and address of 
5 friends. These shirts are better made, of better material; madras, 
mercerized or percale, whichever we have, assorted fashionable de- 
signs in neat stripes of blue, black and lavender, popular coat style. 
stiff or soft cuffs attached as wanted, hand laundered and very stylish. 
Sizes 14 to 1744. Sleeves short, long and medium. These fine shirts 
and the ee silk tie will appeal to those accustomed to the best. 

Handsome Silk Shirts and Silk Tie 
Special oye of three Handsome Silk Front or All-over Silk-mixture 
Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie sent postpaid on receipt of $5.35 with 
name and address of 5 friends. These shirts are in neat stripe de- 
signs in assorted colors and handsome as shirts can be. Silk front 
sets are made with fine satin stripe silk or silk and linen for bosom 
and cuffs with the body and sleeves in s special silk-finished mate- 
rial, so you have the silk where you want it to show and the dura- 

bility where it is needed. The all-over silk-mixture set is made the 
same, except it is of the one material throughout. Sizes 14 to 17. 
Sleeves sho: jong and medium. Either set makes a choice gift. 
Handsome Tie extra if your order amounts to $9 or more. 
Order today. Highest bank references, also Dun’s and Bradstreet, 


Room 299, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bidg., New York 





LETTERS From \ 
HELL 


Letters supposed to 
have been written by a 
man of the world in 
hell to those on earth. 
THE ANGUISHED CRIES 

OF A LOST SOUL. 
12mo, cloth, 360 pp., $1.00. 
Funk & Wagnalis Co. 

New York. 





{ LETTERS FROM 
HEAVEN 


mother in a eaven toher 
son on €a: 


Full of Gonviction 


12mo, cloth, 272 pp., $1.00, 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 


New York. 























A NEW Natural History—In One Volume 


with sixteen color eae direct from Nature and 
more than 200 illustrations from photographs, 


Cassell’s Natural History 


By F. MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.P.S., F.R.M.S. 


No study of Nature is so full of interest, none 
so fascinating, as the study of animal life. 
Written in a chatty,easy manner, as free from 
technical terms as the theme permits. Cassell’s 
Natural History places before the reader a 
grapht: picture of the evolution of animal life 
om the simplest organization to the most 
complex type. 
Professor Duncan is one of the most noted 
biologists of the day. His knowledge is world- 
wide—he is a specialist, whether treating of 
denizens of the deep, the air, the earth, or 
under the earth. 
Medium 8vo,450 pages. $2.50net; by mail $2.7 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354 Fourth Ave., New York 











g5) These Books 


A tew Form of 
Investment. 


Here is an announcement which should ap- 
peal to every investor desirous of safely in- 
creasing the earning power of his principal. 
It also offers an unusually attractive plan for 
saving money. While:new to the United 
States, this form of investment has been pop- 
ular in France, and it is only because of the 
disturbed conditions in Europe that this 
opportunity is offered to American investors. 


Cuba is the second richest country in the 
world per capita. In orderto further develop 
its vast natural resources, the Banco Terri- 
toriz] de Cuba, with a paid up capital of 
$5,000,000 has been exclusively 


me Authorized 
MEE by the Cuban 
a Government 


to issue Mortgage Bonds on Cuban Real Estate. 
These bonds are signed and sealed_by an Offi- 
cial Comptroller appointed by the Government. 
Besides the entire capital of the bank, which is 
virtually under Government control, the assets 
represent approximately three times the amount 
of the issue. 


6% (100) Bonds 


These bonds will net the investor 6%, yet they are 
in no way affected by the present war or by indus- 
trial conditions—instead, they represent the safety 
of a Government Issue. 


Partial Payments 


These bonds may be purchased, if desired on a 
small first payment and subsequent monthly pay- 
ments, thus affording asavings plan as well as a gilt- 
edged investment yielding an unusually high return, 


4 BOOKS FREE 


‘We have prepared four ¢ hensive books on the Govern- 
ment, Industry, Agriculture and Investment features of Cuba. 
These books contain complete statistical information as to the 
wonderful Resources of Cuba, and two colored maps besides a 
complete description of this bond issue, The complete set of 
books will be sent without charge to investors, if you makea re- 
quest on your business card orletterhead. We suggest that you 
write today, as the editions of these books are naturally limited. 


Bankers Loan & 
Securities Co 


Capital $1,500,000.00 
JAMES L. WRIGHT, President 


627 Common Street New Orleans 


ist Mortgage Investments 
For January Funds 


New booklet concisely presents cogent reasons why Miami 
close-in Ist mortgages net 7% and 8% with safety super- 
vision surrounding each loan, and your principal not subject 
to speculative influences. Miami-——Some Reasons Why, free. 


G. L. Miller & Co., Trust Co. Bldg., Miami, Fla. 























Be sure your connections are 
right and you will not go wrong in 
your investments. For 33 years in- 
vestors from all parts have pur- 
chased our Farm Mortgages with- 
out the loss of adollar.- Send for 
descriptive pamphlet “A” and current 


offerings. 
"We're Right on the Ground 


rag EJ LANDER & CO. 


Capital and Surplus One Half Milfion Dollars 
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INVESTMENTS ~AND -FINANCE 














THE IMPROVED INVESTMENT POSI- 
TION OF RAILROAD STOCKS 


URING the rapid declines and partial 

recoveries, of stock prices in Wall 
Street when the peace-exchanges were 
passing between the great Powers, new 
attention was drawn to the improved posi- 
tion of railroad stocksas investments. The 
rapid and, in some cases, marked changes, 
in the period referred to, occurred largely 
in industrials and notably in the so-called 
munition stocks. Railroads in general 
were much less affected, while what are 
known as standard rails, and notably the 
best of these, were affected scarcely at all. 
Pennsylvania, for example, moved con- 
siderably less than a single point. In 
such stock as Great Northern preferred, 
Delaware & Hudson, Chicago & North 
Western, Atchison, and Louisville & Nash- 
ville, changes were larger than in Penn- 
sylvania, yet these were not moved more 
than one or two points during a period 
when changes in industrials were so great 
as to lead men to describe the action of the 
market as ‘“‘a peace-panic.”” The result 
was that railroad issues for a time found 
greater favor among investors as well as 
among some speculators than had been 
the case for several weeks. For hitherto, 
practically since the war began, the indus- 
trials had proved more inviting, the rails 
meanwhile being quite neglected. A writer 
in Financial America recently said of 
railroad stocks under latest conditions: 


‘Prominent railroad men, as well as 
bankers who are actively identified with 
many of the large railroad systems, main- 
tain that railroad stocks are cheap and 
afford an excellent medium for the em- 
ployment of funds, not on a war-, but on a 
peace-basis. It is recognized that, irre- 
spective of the ultimate outcome of the 
European War, commercial conditions in 
this country are most satisfactory and are 
likely to so continue for a considerable 
period of time. As an indication of the 
confidence entertained by bankers and 
railroad men in the outlook for the carriers, 
attention may properly be directed to the 
recent announcements of new financing 
by such companies as the New York 
Central and the Chicago & North West- 
ern railways. Both of these roads have 
determined upon a policy of offering stock- 
holders the privilege of subscribing to 
additional stock to provide fresh funds for 
future needs. Other roads are expected 
to take similar steps in the not distant 
future. 

‘‘Some of the railroad companies have 
resumed dividend payments, while others 
have inereased their rates in this respect, 
and there are strong indications that 
further developments of this character 
will take place in.the coming yéar. Union 
Pacific is one of the roads that is expected 
to make a more substantial distribution 
to its common stockholders next year. 
Had it not been for the unusual condi- 
tions in the railroad world, which developed 
as a result of the aggressiveness of opera- 
tives with respect to the eight-hour day 
and the subsequent enactment by Con- 
gress of the universal eight-hour law 
for all the railroad brotherhoods, it is 
asserted by some that the Union Pacific 
would have increased its dividend or 
declared an extra before this. 

‘‘In iron and steel circles, as well as 
the equipment markets, it is stated that 
the railroads are making more extensive 








purchases than for several years. During 
the first three weeks of November the 
purchases of cars and locomotives, both for 
domestic and foreign account, were larger 
than for any full month of November dur- 
ing the past twelve years. Considerable 
significance attaches to this development 
because November is always the largest 
month in the year in this respect. Another 
element in the situation which is par- 
ticularly significant is that the prices paid 
for rolling-stock purchased this year in 
November ranged from 75 to 150 per cent. 
higher than those ordinarily prevailing. 

‘Railroad earnings continue large and 
would be much greater were it not for the 
shortage of cars universally throughout 
the country. The lack of rolling-stock has 
acted as a restraining influence on business 
activities generally, because an adequate 
supply of rolling-stock at all times would 
have permitted manufacturing operations 
on a more extensive scale, while deliveries 
of finished products would have been 
greatly facilitated. These are all factors 
which are of prime importance to the 
railroad situation.” 


HOW THE DIAMOND TRADE HAS 
THRIVED IN THE MIDST 
OF WAR 


During the years immediately following 
the panic of 1907, the diamond trade all 
over the world suffered severely. It was 
not until early in 1914 that it felt itself 
to have been once more established on a 
good basis." Then came the European War, 
which caused another sharp reaction. All 
the leading mines in South Africa found 
themselves compelled to suspend opera- 
tions in 1914, since the demand for dia- 
monds had suffered an almost complete 
collapse. With the progress of the war, 
however, and the making of new fortunes, 
especially in this country, the trade .once 
more has thrived. Following are inter- 
esting points in relation to this matter as 
printed in a London letter to the New 
York Times Annalist: 


‘Instead of the anticipated trade de- 
pression, the war has been accompanied by 
world-wide industrial activity, disadvan- 
tageous to the belligerents who have to 
pay, and of great benefit to the neutral 
nations who receive. 

“The revival wrought a great change 
in the fortunes of the De Beers Company, 
whose annual accounts for the year ended 
June 30 last have just reached this country. 
from Kimberley. The sale of diamonds 
was nearly four times the value disposed 
of in the previous twelve months, apart 
from a large revenue derived from the sale 
of stocks on hand at the end of June, 1915, 
and, instead of a loss exceeding half a 
million sterling, as in the preceding period, 
the directors are able to present to the 
shareholders a profit of about one and a 
half millions. Dividends were entirely 
suspended during the initial year of war, 
so that the preference payment, being 
cumulative, fell into arrear, but the direc- 
tors have already met the preference 
dividend for eighteen months to December, 
1915, calling for £1,200,000. They still 
had in hand at the end of June last, 
£628,840, inclusive of the credit balance of 
£289,264, brought into the accounts. 

“It may be noted also that not only the 
De Beers, but the two other prominent 
South African producers, the Premier and 
the New Jagersfontein, have revived a 
good deal of their former glory.” 
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CONTINENTAL 
MOTOR 


Winning theHuman Race 


Far above all other prizes is the one supreme prize,—the im- 
plicit confidence of the public. This coveted honor must be 
awarded to the Continental Motor. Again and again it wins 
that greatest-race of all,—the contest for public favor. 


The Continental Motor is built for speed, but not alone for 
speed. It is built for endurance, but not alone for endurance. 
Primarily it is built to give lasting and complete satisfaction 
to the motoring public. 


That it has done so is attested by this impressive fact: more 
than 150 manufacturers use it in one or more models of their 
automobiles or motor trucks. By their consistent choice, 
confirmed by that of the buying public, they have awarded 
it the prize for all around efficiency,—the proud title of 
“America’s Standard Motor.” 


CONTINENTAL MOTORS COMPANY 
x ag PMS = toe 


Largest exclusive motor manufacturers in the world 
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AR back in the Civil War days, more than 
fifty years ago, the house of Hambleton & 
Company made its first offering of bonds 


to investors. Today this house is high in the 
confidence of experienced’ investors and 
banking institutions. 

Your bank has probably dealt with us, or 
if not, can advise you about us. 

Our long experience and established reputation in 
connection with sound investment securities is at your 


service, whether you are a large investor or one who 
wishes to start with small amounts. 

We have just prepared a booklet, which gives many 
facts, and shows why banks, insurance companies and 
wealthy individuals place their monies in bonds and 
why it is a good policy for you to invest in the same 
type of securities. 

Write for “Investing $100 to $10,000,” to Depart- 
ment “E,” 43 Exchange Place, New York, or 10 South 


Calvert Street, Baltimore. 
1865 y } 


Hambleton & Co 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BALTIMORE ' NEW YORK 
IAANOUATAVOOASOOOAHAUAASEOOAAOOOAAGOAAAE AG AY 











SOUND FIRST 


MORTGAGES 


We pay 6% ‘Secured by Oklahoma 
Farms worth three times the value 
of the loan. The demand for these 
first mortgages in unsettled times 
indicates their unusual stability. 
First Mortgazes do not shrink in 
value—they are safe and sure. In- 
terest always paid date it is due. 
Over $1,000,000 loaned and nota single 
cent lost to any investor or a single 
foreclosure sale made, Isn't a first 
mortange e the right investment for 
you? rite for booklet describing 
methods, and lists of loans from 
$300 to $10,000. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., Inc. 
31 State National Bank Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 





























MAKING FRIENDS— 


is a fundamental principle in the selecting 
and marketing of our Farm Mortgages. 
Our conservative and careful appraisals 
—our straightforward methods, and our 
superior and personal service have made 
for this House not only customers but 
staunch friends. 

Phenix Mortgages are caref fully selected 
in the proven sections of Oklahoma and 
yield Six per cent with maximum safety. 
Obtainable in $500.00 amounts and up- 
ward. Write for booklet and current list. 


PHENIX MORTGAGE COMPANY 
Oklahoma City Oklahoma 























December 27.—German 


CURRENT EVENTS 





THE EUROPEAN WAR 


IN ROUMANIA 


December 27.—In a five-day battle the 


Russian forees near the ay any 
border are routed.and Rimnik Sarat, i 
northern Wallachia, falls to the Teu- 
tons, with 9,000 prisoners, twenty- 
seven machine guns, and other booty. 
In the Dobrudja the Teutons report 
progress in the campaign on _ the 
bridge - head at Macin. The Russo- 
Roumanian forces begin a northward 
retreat. 


December 28.—The Teutons capture 10,- 


000 Russians in the retreat from Rimnik 
Sarat, including all prisoners taken to 
date. In the Dobrudja, the Central 
Powers take some of the defenses of the 
Macin bridge-head, while to the east of 
Macin, Turks and Bulgars take Rakel. 
Braila is represented as being gradually 
surrounded. 


December 29.—A larger German cordon is 


stated to be drawn around the retreat- 
ing Russian forees in Moldavia, as an 
attack on the retiring troops is planned 
in the mountains. The Teutonic 
forces report making progress toward 
Tergu Okna (from which they are ten 
miles distant), and also state that they 
have taken 1,400 prisoners. 


December 30.—In a lengthy battle on the 


Moldavian line, the German-Bulgar 
forces continue to push back the Russo- 
Roumanians along a 25@mile front 
from the mountain passes to the 
Danube. At one point the Teutons 
are reported twenty miles southwest of 
Braila, and also drawing close to 
Foesani. Petrograd admits the with- 
drawal of Russians before the onslaught. 


December 31.—Russian resistance in Mol- 


davia is reported crumbling along the 
entire 250-mile front, as the Teutonic 
forces break through it in many places. 
The Bulgars break through the outer 
defenses of Macin, across the Danube 
from Braila, which is reported under 
constant fire. In the mountain passes, 


the Russians slowly retire, giving up 
Solymtar Height to the Teutons, to- 
gether with other minor positions: 
January 1.—Bulgar forces storm the 
Dobrudja line, pressing back the 
Roumanian troops, while at the same 
time Teutonic forees advance in the 


Karpathians, and along the Sereth a 
considerable Russo-Roumanian retreat 
is foreed. The Teutons reach the 
bridge-head at Macin, according to 
admissions from London. 


January 2.—Soveja, northwest of Foesani, 


is taken by the Teutons, revealing a 
penetration of eight miles into Moldavia 
at this point by the invaders. To the 
northward, the Russians are prest back 
on both sides of the Oituz Valley, and 
the Germans take a ridge in the Trotus 
sector. 


January 3.—The Russo-Roumanian forces 


are driven back until they stand on 
the line of the Sereth as a great. battle 
is in progress to determine, possibly, 
the date of the entire Eastern front. 
The Entente forces are driven out of 
practically their last foothold in the 
Dobrudja as Macin falls, and Jijila 
is taken by the Central Powers. 


FRONT 
fliers report a 


WESTERN 


victory on the Western front as nine 
Entente airplanes are brought down in 
a single day’s 
authorities report 


British 


fighting. ‘The 
raid on 


a successful 
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Bills uy.< 


‘CHALLENGE 
CLEANABLE 
COLLARS 


Come in 15 handsome styles. A fine 
linen cloth and stitched edge finish. 
Pure white. Absolutely proof against 
water, perspiration, velvet collar crock- 
ing, and street soot. Instantly clean- 
able, off or on the neck, with soap 
and damp cloth. 25c each, one year’s 
supply, $1.50. At your dealers, or 
mailed postpaid upon receipt of price. 
Be sure to state size. Other styles in 
a booklet sent free upon request. 


THE ARLINGTON CO. 
725 Broadway, New York 























































A Dividend Every Month 


may be obtained by buying good stocks available 
on the partial payment plan. Ask for booklet G-14. 


HARTSHORNE 
Members New York PICABIA Stock Exchange 


Z Wall Street New York City 

















Books That Build 
Mental, Moral ana Physical 


STRENGTH 


/" The Heart and Blood-Vessels 


Their Care and Cure and the General Management 
of the Body. H. Hirschfeld, M.D. Get this 
important new book. It shows you how to be sound 
and happy, and avoid the discomforts and dangers 
of breakdown—How to reconstruct a mismanaged 
or “run-down” body. Plain, practical guidance along 
thelines of simple, natural living, by a physician of 
unquestioned authority. Cloth bound. $1.25 net; 
by mail, with average carriage charges, $1.37. 


Personal Power 

By Keith J. Thomas. In this book the author 
clearly points out ways to develop will-power, men- 
tal concentration, and winning personality. He gives 
practical directions for acquiring the faculty of read- 
ing men, and understanding human nature, includ 
ing those basic impulses that move men to definite 
action. Ina word—the book fits men forleadership. 
Cloth, 300 pages. $1. 75, net; by mail, with average 
carriage charges, $1.87 


The Education of Self 


By Dr. Paul Dubois, author of many standard 
works on mental science. **This book shows the price- 
less value, mental, moral and physical, of the habit 
and power of self -control, It tells the ordinary man 
or woman just how to go to work and how tocon- 
tinue, in order to secure the benefits of such a valu- 
able habit of life. The discussion is always Philo- 
sophical and charmingly direct and personal.”—N. 
Y. Times. ‘Cloth. 350 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with 
average carriage charges, $1.62. 


The Education of the Will 


By Jules Payot, Ph.D. A famous book. Dr. 
Payot shows how one may begin to educate the will, 
and how the habit, once formed, will grow stronger 
each day. Heis no "theorist; he is intensely practical. 
Cloth. 450 pages. $1.50 net; by mail, with average 
carriage charges, $1.62. 


Nervous Breakdowns 


And Howto Avoid Them, By Charles D. Mus- 
grove, M.D. Any man whosets out to accomplish 
important, and therefore necessarily trying work, 
is obliged to equip himself with some knowledge of 
the nervous system—its conga ae aa capabilities, 
and its liability to exhaustion. ‘Truly, as Dr. Mus- 
grove says, “‘It is the natures of finest fibre which 
accomplish the most, and it is they w ho are most 
liable to give way beneath the strain."" z2mo 
cloth. $1.00 net; by mail, with aver age carriage 
charges, $1.08. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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- Inspiriting 
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Teutonic trenches between Lens and 
Loos, with much damage done. 


December 28.—Extra heavy bombard- 
ment is reported from the banks of 
the Meuse in the Verdun sector. The 
Germans attempt an attack on Hill 
304, but are driven off by the French, 
according to dispatches from London. 

French aviators drop a quantity of bombs 
on the railroad stations at Montmédy 
and Pierrepont, as well as on factories 
at Thionville and Joeuf, on the blast- 
furnaces at Rombach, Hagondange, 
and Neukirchen. 


December 29.—The French line near Ver- 
dun is pierced as the Germans take 
positions on the slope of Dead Man 
Hill, with 222 prisoners. French at- 
tempts to retake the trenches are set 
down as unsuccessful. 


December 30.—In spite of repeated French 
attacks to recover ground lost at 
Verdun, Berlin reports that the recent 
German gains are still being held. A 
greater part of Mort Homme Hill is 
still in Teutonic hands. 


December 31.—The Paris War Office states 
that the French took 78,500 German 
prisoners at Verdun during 1916. 


January 1.—The Crown Prince’s forces 
attack the recent French gains east of 
Chambrettes Farm, at Verdun, in an 
attempt to regain ground. Despite 
their strength, the attackers are re- 
ported by Paris to have been driven 
back by disastrous gun-fire. 


GENERAL 


December 23.—The British shipping press 
state that only 435 out of 3,600 steam- 
ers have been lost due to the German 
campaign. against British shipping. 
The value of cargo lost is set at 0.49 
per cent. of the total. 


December 27.—Minor successes for Rus- 
sian forces operating against the Turks 
in Asia Minor are reported from Petro- 
grad, as it is stated that Attman, near 
Lake Van is taken and the Ottoman 
troops, pushed back at several other 
points. 


London hears that Greece is demobilizing 
her army, in accordance with promises 
made to the Allies, and that the work 
progresses satisfactorily. 


December 28.—British seaplanes cut off 
Turkish communication in Asia Minor, 
between the operating Turkish Army 
and its supply-base on the Bagdad main 
line, by destroying the Chiealdar Bridge, 
on the Damihan River. 


December 30.—Paris states that the Allies 
have driven the Austrian troops out 
of Meschishta, near Lake Ochrida. 

Berlin states that during November, Ger- 
man U-boats destroyéd 138 hostile mer- 
chant ships. This 314,500 tons loss 
brings the Allies’ total tonnage loss for 
the war up to 3,636,500 tons. 


December 31.—The latest and most drastic 
demands made by the Entente on Greece 
are reported to ask guaranties and rep- 
aration of such nature as disbanding all 
forees north of+Corinth, prohibition of 
reservists’ meetings in the same terri- 
tory, release of all persons arrested for 
high treason, apologies to the Entente 
ministers, and similar measures. 


January 1.—The total of British casualties, 
as announced from London, for Decem- 
ber, is set at 36,350. .The total losses to 
the British since the start of the Somme 
offensive are given as 520,017. 


January 2.—Allied captures of prisoners on 
all fronts in 1916 total 582,723. In this 
are included 78,500 Germans taken by 


ie keenly enjoy travel- 
ing— especially on the 
‘Golden State Limited.’”’ 


“Whoever was responsible for the 
building of this beautiful train under- 
stood not only the needs of the trav- 
eler, but better still, he understood 
human nature. 

“This is evidenced by the unusual 
service provided and the many un- 
looked for comforts and conveniences.” 

The above is just one expression of 
many commending our superior 
service to California. When you go 





























The Military west avail yourself of the splendid daily 
Encampmentsat _ service provided on the superb trains— 
El Paso and ae - 
West providea § “Golden State Limited 
continuous 


panorama every 
loyal American 
should see. 


and 
“Californian” 
Rock\Island—El Paso-Southwestern—Southern Pacific 
via the Golden State Route —direct 
line of lowest altitudes and most 
comfortable and interesting route to 
Southern California. 


Less than three days—Chicago 
— St. Louis to Los Angeles—no 
extra fare. 

Tickets permit ten day stopover at 
El Paso. 

Automatic Block Signals 
Finest Modern All-Steel Equipment: 
Superior Dining Car Service 


Tickets, reservations, information, literature 
at any Rock Island Travel Bureau, or address 
L. M. ALLEN, Passenger Traffic Manager 


ROCK ISLAND LINES 
Room 725, La Salle Station, Chicago 








My Book of Best Fairy Tales 


A new and splendid collection of the 
cream of the world’s fairy-stories that 
will delight every child. Includes such 
popular favorites as the Ugly Duckling, 
Puss in Boots, Ali Baba, The Steadfast 
Tin Soldier, etc. Large 8vo, Cloth, with 
16 Colored Plates, $1.50; by mail, $1.00. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Salesmanship Is a High Art 


If YOU have not already realized tHis, do so NOW. In 

Short Talks on Retail Selling, S. Roland Hall, | 
who has made an exhaustive study of the subject, tells | 
you in a series of chatty, inspirational talks how to | 
handle your customers and yourself so as to secure the | 
best possible results. This book should be owned by 

all salesfolk. 12mo, cloth. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. | 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York | 











A Really Important Contribution to the Literature of the Stage 


Sixty Years of the Theater 


By JOHN RANKEN TOWSE, Forty-three Years Dramatic Critic of the “N. Y. Evening Post”’ 


A book which appeals to lovers of the stage and The book contains almost 100 — of stage 





good literature. It covers a wide group of men and 
women who interpreted the great and popular roles 
during the past half century. Mr. Towse writes about 
them with familiar freedom—as a dramatic critic 
of his age and rank may well claim the right to do. 





Winthrop Ames says:—*‘I have read ‘ Sixty Years of the Theater’ with much pleasure | 
a book of double value.. It will recall delightful memories to a whole generation of theater-goers, and it records in 
a style of clarity and distinction, the history of an interesting period in theatrical transition 

Otis Skinner says:—‘‘Mr. Towse has written one of the most valuable books on the history of the theater in New 
York in our time. I have followed its course in instalments with the greatest interest and it is especially gratify 
ing to have the work in this attractive book form, The picturesque figures of the old metropolitan gtage have come 
to life in his pages.’’ 


Octavo, Cloth. Illustrated, 480 pages. $2.50 net; by mail, $2.62. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


celebrities including Edwin Booth, Henry Irving, 
Ellen Terry, Lawrence Barrett, Adelaide Neilson, 
Charlotte Cushman, Mary Anderson, Madame Mod- 
jeska, Sarah Bernhardt, Ada Rehan, ‘Tommaso 
Salvini, Fanny Janauschek, Joseph Jefferson, Fanny 
Davenport, Edgar L. Davenport, Lester Wallack and 
many others who are still active or nearly forgotten. 
Mr. Towse has written 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





OU want this kind 


of a locker installation 
in your office, store or 
factory. 


Durand Steel Lockers are 


fireproof, sanitary, con- 
venient, economical and 
practically indestructible. 


White today for catalog. 


We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Coa. 


1505 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 905 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
hicago New York 











IN CASE OF| 


Ly AWEFK ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS | 


Paid by our new Premium Dividend Accident & Health Policies. 
$5000 for death. Premium $15 or $20 yearly. We want oma everywhere 
to sell these policies. Big money can be made by hustlers. For particu- 


t Insurance Co., Dept. E, Newark, N. J. 


Think of some 

simple thing 4 

patent. Protec 
your ideas, they may bring you we Write for 


“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 


They’ve Been 
Fighting in France 
For Hundreds of Years 


Almost 1500 years ago hundreds of thousands were killed 
in a bloody battle between the invading Huns—‘the most 
barbarous of barbarians’’—and the defending Franks, in 
the very Champagne district where the war now rages. 

France has been Europe’s battlefield throughout its his- 
tory. Bloody struggles were long ago fought over the very 
ground now bearing the conflict—Lille, Liege, Mons, Nancy, 
Poitiers, Ypres, Mulhausen, Arras, Aix-la-Chapelle, all have 
borne the brunt of heavy gunnery in former years. 

The underlying racial envies, grudges, and prejudices 
which, full grown into vicious hatred, helped to precipitate 
the present conflict, are dragged out into the pure white light 
of historical truth in GUIZOT’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
now issued in one large volume, illustrated, for $1.75 net; by 
mail, $1.95. Send for it to-day—it will thrill and enlighten 
you. It is classic and authoritative. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 









lars write North 











the French, 40,800 taken by the British 
11,178 Bulgarians and Turks taken in 
Maeedonia, 52,250 Austrians taken by 
the Italians, and 400,000 Germans and 
Austrians captured by the Russians. 


January 3.—Berlin asserts that the Entente 
has lost 196 war-ships, aggregating 759,- 
430 tons, since the beginning of the war. 

From Rome comes the announcement 
that Italian troops have captured 42,000 
Austrians and 260 guns on the Italian 
fronts in the last four months. 


FOREIGN 


December 27.—Fearful of a tight money- 
market, the British Government orders 
all banks in Argentina with British capi- 
tal to receive no more gold from the 
United States. 

December 29.—German postal authorities 
announce the definite establishment of 
a submarine mail-service to the United 
States, Central and South America, 
Kast and West Indies, China and the 
Philippines. Mail, for which extra 
postage charge is to be made, will be 
sent by the submersible Deutschland 
and her sister ships. 

December 30.—The coronation of Emperor 
Charles and Empress Zita of Austria as 
King and Queen of Hungary takes place 
in Budapest. 

December 31.—The jIsland of Newfound- 
land enters upon the ‘‘dry”’ list at mid- 
night. In addition to intoxicating 
liquors, a long list of patent medicines 
are also banned. 

The National Allied Relief Committee 
purchases the birthplace of the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, in southern France, 
to be fitted for a museum, similar to 
Mount Vernon, as a shrine for American 
tourists. 

January 1.—Turkey declares herself free 
from the suzerainty of the great Powers 
of Europe, and announces her entry as 
an equal into the council of completely 
independent nations. Germany and 
Austria recognize this step. 

January 3.—Semiofficial re ‘ports from Ber- 
lin announce that the year’s yield in 
bread-corn exceeds the harvest for 1915 
by 1,500,000 tons, which largely offsets 
the deficient potato-crop. The increase 
in cattle is set at more than 400,000 


head, and that of pigs at more than 
4,000,000. Additionally, the Rouma- 
nian booty inereases the supply of 


fodder considerably. 


DOMESTIC 


December 25.—Henry F. Farny, noted as 
a painter of Indians and Western life, 
dies in Cincinnati, aged seventy-one. 


December ,26.—The German reply to 
President Wilson’s peace-note is re- 
eeived in Washington. It proposes an 
immediate peace-conference, but does 
not state Germany’s terms. 

More than 50 are reported killed in a 
tornado in Arkansas, as much damage 
is done in the central part of the State. 


December 27.—Complete official returns 
show that the vote cast for President 
Wilson in the recent election was 9,116,- 
296, while that of Mr. Hughes was 8,- 
547,474. This gives the reelected 
President a plurality of 568,822. 

The Farm-Loan Board_ announces that 
banks are to be established at the fol- 
lowing cities as centers: Springfield, 
Mass.; Baltimore, Columbia, S.. C.; 
New Orleans, Houston, St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, St. Paul, Omaha, Wichita, Spo- 
kane, and Berkeley, Cal. 

December 28.—Carranza presents a new 
plea to the United States, seeking a 








REG'D. u.s. PAT. OFF. 


As you add books to your 
library the Macey Sectional Book- 
case expands to provide room for them. 


It matters not how small or how large your 
library may be, you can buy just the right 
number of sections to take care of your pres- 
ent requirements and then add to them as 
the library grows. 

Sectional bookcases are efficiency and econ- 
omy as applied to the library regardless of its 
size. 

Enormous manufacturing capacity produces 
Macey highest quality at surprisingly low 
prices. Correct designing enables you to 
match all popular period styles. 

A duplicate of our dealers’ catalog in colors 
will be sent you without charge on your re 
quest; it describes and illustrates Macey Sec 
tional Bookcases in every manner of combina 
tion. Send for it today. 


Lhe Macey Co 


1523-1573 Division Ave. , Grand Rapids, Mish. 


Made in Canada by the Canada ~~ pda Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Woodstock, 

















TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes. Completely rebuilt. Five years’ 
guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write today for our 
Special Price Offer No. 78 G—positively a lin 
of biggest bargains. 

WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER Co. 
186 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ilinois 








ETHICS OF: MARRIAGE 


By H.S.POMEROY,M.D, Vital suggestions toward 
making the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
190pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALIS CoO., N.Y. 




















JUST PUBLISHED 


English Grammar Simplified 


By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D., Author of 


‘Synonyms, Antonyms, and Prepositions,” “A 
Working Grammar of the English Language,” etc. 


An absolutely simple yet thoroughly practical book 
on a new plan that gives you the correct use of 
English words in English sentences. Its statements 
can be grasped at once by a child or a person of 
limited education, and they make the dreaded com- 
plexities of the language as clear as crystal. It 
settles disputed points and gives you the meat of 


English Grammar in a Nutshell 


and for the office, the home, or the classroom will 
prove the readiest help in time of doubt or perplex- 
ity that you have ever owned. It has not been 
made brief by leaving out essentials, but by elimi- 
nating confusing discussions and extended explana- 
tions, and is a complete summary of the subject. 
Order it to-day and be grateful every day of your life. 
“Asahandy volume . . for quick reference 
and authoritative decision, its direct clearness, 
its remarkable simplicity of language, and its 
plain, common sense will win admiration and 
command respect.”—N. Y¥. Evening Sun. 


8vo. Cloth, 282 pages, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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modification of the protocol as drafted The Railroad Brotherhoods refuse to‘con- United States District Judge Vaughan, 
by the American Commission. The sider a test case on thefAdamson Law at Honolulu, hands down the decision 
recapture of Torreon by General Mur- and announce their decision to strike if that F ilipinos are ineligible for natural- 
guia is also announced, but no details the act is not put into operation on ization, as being not white, nor of 
are included. January 1. African descent, nor native born. 
December 29. —President Wilson learns December 30. —The Entente reply to the Dr. Hamilton WwW right Mabie, editor, es- 
that the Entente sweepingly rejects the German peace-proposals is received in sayist, and critic, dies at Summit, N. J., 
Teuton peace-proposals. The reply Washington. It declares the proposal aged seventy-one. 
from the Allies is expected shortly in of the Central Powers to be not a sin- | January 1.—President Wilson receives word 
Washington. cere peace-offer, but a caleulated war- from Berlin that the German Govern- 
President Wilson signs the Ferris Bill, maneuver. The general aims of the ment regards the Allied reply to be a 
opening 640-acre- homesteads in the Allies are summarized, with repetitions bar to further discussions of peace. It 
West for grazing and stock-raising concerning reparation and guaranties is then averred that Germany is united 
purposes, against further hostilities. on a determination to fight to a finish. 

















Travel and Resort Directory ||} Travel sis Resort band 
HAVANA in’cuga 


A delightful tropical climate; romantic 
old-world surroundings. Comfortable 
modern hotels. Outdoor sports; 
horse racing at Oriental Park. 


Excellent ac ti large, 
twin-screw > ma under the 
American Flag. Saili “4 pa New York 


Island of Romance | | tii seer pp 
There is an irresistible charm about N ASS AU BAHAMAS 


lovely Porto Ri ith it 
a eh pichmesque Brilliant social life at splendid hotels, Golf, 














To the WEST INDIES 


Under the American Flag 
A few rooms are available on the AMERICAN 
EXPRESS Travel Department’s luxurious 24-day 
ciuise to Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Costa Rica. 





















harbors, its massive old forts and 16th 

any oabouhe — oe SAILING JANUARY 27 

16 Day Cruise ry Sailings from New York ne Continuous voyage, New York to New York, by palatial 

All Expenses 94. 50 4 New, twice-a-week service begin- steamship “PASTORES.” Numerous Shore Excursions. 
Jan. 8, 1917, oo Write, Telephone or Wire Toda 

You make the voyage in luxurious es " ming i 3 pee a 4 

cMapreate Nepaniecs Caaeek SE og ee ed AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 

Sree oe grea pe ra one Cuba, Progreso and Vera Cruz, Mexico. _ 66 Broadway, New York 

jauming to New York. Write for klet — Sailings fortnightly on Thursdays. Philadelphia roy ay ——e. tetra St. Louis 


Tropic Seas.” 4 R 
PORTO RICO LINE wa RD Ll N E 


Cruising Dept. 11 Broadway New York General Offices, Foot of Wall Street, N. Y. 























TOURIST BOOK FREE} 
Showing colored views of 

the unrivaled scenic an 

tourist attractions of | Two luxurious 24 day cruises on spe- 

H | cially chartered American steamers to 

The State of Washington Cuba, Jamaica, Panama and Costa Rica. 
See its snow capped moun- Sailing Feb. 10 and Feb. 24 

tains, primeval forests, as, | 


tional parks, inland seas, California and Hawaii 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any | FERTILE VIRGINIA FARMS along Ches- lakes and unique cities. Delightful tours on the highest plane of 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false | apeake & Ohio Rwy., at $15 an acre and up. Write travel. Frequent departures during the 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old | Easy terms and quick profits. Mild climate, | 5, m, Howell, Sec. of State, Dept. A, Oly mpis, W Wash. winter months. 

ss gold, — or ge jowelty, new g = ‘- te rainfall, — and é Also Tours to South America, 

roken, any false teet with or without go. cheap labor. ‘onvenient to Eastern mar- . : 

any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, | kets, also to good schools and churches. WEST INDIES SOUTH AMERICA Japan and China and Australasia 
or me points, nothing too large or ban for free iitustrated bookist of farm Leisurely, luxurious travel RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt | homes just far enough South. Address Dept. 5,17 Temple Place, Boston 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- K. T. CRAWLEY TEMPLE TOURS, 149 Tremont St.,Boston New York Phila. Chicago. San Francisco 
pense should our offer be refused within ten Indus. Agt., C. & O. Rwy. a 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- Room 527, Richmond, Va. 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Classified Columns 


PERSONAL REAL ESTATE 






































A SMALL FARM IN CALIFORNIA will 
HELP WANTED make you more money with less work. You 





will live longer and better. Delightful climate. 
Rich soil. Hospitable neighbors. Good roads, 


CRUISES TO THE TROPICS 





7 _ow, TAN schools and churches. Write for our San Joa- By “Great White F a Steamships 
$100 month. Government Jobs, Vacancies | Quin Valley illustrated folders free. Sailings Jan. 13, Feb. 3, 17, Mar. 3 
constantly. Write immediately for list posi- | C. L. SEAGRAVES, Industrial Commiss’r, JAPAN—CHINA —PHILIPPINES 
tions obtainable. Franklin Institute, Dept. AT&SF Ry., 1937 Ry. Exch., Chicago. Tours leave Jan. 26, March 15, April 12 


T 120, Rochester, N. Y. SOUTH AMERICA 
via Panama, Feb. 3 and 17 


a BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES |] new ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA 














PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | _ eS a st as South Seas. Tour "leaves Feb. 14 

- CALIFORNIA and the WEST: 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN Complete Itineraries, Jan. to April 

IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are | and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn Send for Booklet desired 


writing for patents procured through me. the Collection Business. Limited field; lit- 

Three books with list hundreds of inventions | tle competition. Few eS so prof- THOS. COOK & SON 
wanted sent free. I help you market your | itable. Send for “Pointers” tod: 245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
invention. Advice free. R B. Owen, 45 | AMERICAN COLLECTION SK RVICE, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Los An- 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C. 56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. geles, San Francisco, Montreal, Toronto 


PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. Itmay| TYPEWRITER BARGAINS |[ FARN SPANISH 
be valuable. Write me. Pd aeemey" 's 
until patent is allowed. Esta 8 “In 

ventor’s Guide” FREE. Franklin H. Hough, STARTLING VALUES in_ typewriters, IN A FEW DAYS 
502 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D. C. $10 to $15 up. Factory rebuilt. All makes. | It will make things easier for you in a hundred 
Shipped on trial. Write for our SPECIAL | ways and will put many dollars in your pocket. 
Saat No. 78-G, Whitehead Typewriter Co., Remember that new avenues of trade are ope: 


























s Simplicity itsel/! 


YES—it is easy enough to reach that 


Land of Golden Sunshine 


But you'll find it very hard to tear 
yourself away— 











every day with the Latin-American republics, 








J ‘i J 3 a 
iat eget etd _. ee ite 6 N. La Salle St., Chicago. the man who can speak Spanish will be at a pre- Your troubles all vanish, your spirits rise, 
onest Advice. 'erso evece = mium. You can soon become fluent—a little your strength returns. and every day is one 
to-day for booklet “‘The Truth About Pat- spare time daily makes you so—The Rosenthal of pure enjoyment. GOLF D TENNIS are 
ents.” J. R. Kelly, Patent Attorney, 740-F ADVERTISING Common-Sense Method of Practical Linguistry A iy - Sd ah 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. will teach you to speak, read, ana write Spanish the beautiful Sunshine Baoklet. ie Full 
readily if you will devote ‘en minutes of your lei- | parormation of East Coast resorts and palatial 
Se a sure time each day to this wonderful system which | 
¢ od FLORIDA EAST COAST 


HIGH-VALUE PATENTS—the ONLY kind | WILL, POSITIVELY SHOW YOU BY ee ee ee Sal 
Wanted and BOUGHT by Manufacturers. | Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a tectlct, *-Revolution in the eee mew See toee | 
Send 8c. postage for new book of Laut week writing advertisements; increase your | of Foreign Languages.”’ 


dinary Interest to Inventors. R.S. earning power. Facts free. Page-Davis Co,; | 
LACEY, 57 Barrister Bldg.,Washington,D.C. | 31 Page Bldg., Chicago, III. FUNK & WAGNALLS G@OMPANY, New York 


Flagler System 
New York Office Chicago Office 
243 Fifth Avenue 155 W. Madison St 
General Offices: St. Augustine, Fla 
























The Literary Digest for January 13, 1917 






















Republic Pennsylvania 








Racine Quaker 


Hardman 








Lee 





Dreadnaught Portage “Daisy” Batavia 








All Cars are 


“100% Skid Proof” 


only when equipped with 


Weed Chains 


on all four tires, regard: 
less of the brand or type 
of tires used.. 

The proper sizes of Weed 
Chains to fit all sizes and 


styles of tires are carried in 
stock by dealers everywhere. 


American Chain Co., Inc. 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 








Braender Marathon 


Globe 


















Lancaster Hood 
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THE AEOLIAN-VOCALION | 


ROYAL PATRONAGE 


The Aeolian Company is pleased to announce that 
the Vocalion- the remarkable new Aeolian phonograph- 
was granted aspecial audience by their Majesties the 
King and Queen of Spain at the Royal Palaces in Madrid. 
No such honor was ever accorded a phonograph before. 

Aeolian prestige, Aeolian ideals, and above all the 
Aeolian faculty for harmonizing true artistic endeavor 
with modern organized production methods, are 
writing a greater phonograph history — have established 
the Vocalion as the first great musical instrument of the 
phonograph type. 

Vocalion prices are- conventional styles ¥35 to ¥350. 
Art models to $2000. You are invited to write for the 
interesting book of the Vocalion. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL go HF as NEW YORK CITY 
“ll is El 





LONDON -PARIS~— BERLIN-MELBOURNE 






















































Winter ty O 


T’S Supreme Bacon—-sizzling, fragrant, appetizing! The little-uns need no second break- 

| fast call. And bacon is a needed winter food for youngsters. You keep the home 

warm and cozy to protect them from the cold. Why not keep their bodies glowing 
with this energy fuel that makes rugged and enduring strength ? 


eakfastBacon 7? 


is the food of foods for little folk. It has the “heat units” good bacon 
should have —the fine digestibility. It is Morris-cured. That 
means quality. It passes the Morris Supreme Test. That means 
uniform flavor and fineness—just the right proportion of lean and fat. 
Tender, mouth- melting, satisfying Morris Supreme Bacon or Supreme 

Ham — served with Supreme Eggs. 


That’s SOME breakfast! 


Write for new Morris Cook Book—“The 
Supreme Test”—a wealth of recipes for 
dainty menus and sturdy meals. Address 





FOODS 


CHICAGO E. ST. LOUIS 














